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CHARACTER 


or 


WILLIAM ru EF CONQUEROR. 


Few princes have been more fortunate 
than this great monarch, or were better 
entitled to proſperity and grandeur for 
the abilities and vigour of mind which he 
diſplayed in all his conduct. His ſpirit 
was bold and enterpriſing, yet guided by 
prudence. His ambition, which was ex- 
orbitant, and lay little under the reſtraints 
of juſtice, and ſtill leſs under thoſe of hu- 


B manity, 
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manity, ever ſubmitted to the dictates of 
reaſon and ſound policy. Born in an 
age when the minds of men were intrac- 
table and unacquainted with ſubmiſſion, 
he was yet able to direct them to his pur- 
poſes ; and, partly from the aſcendant of 
his vehement diſpoſition, partly from art 
and dithmulation, to eſtabliſh an unlimited 
monarchy. Though not inſenſible to ge- 
neroſity, he was hardened againſt com- 
paſſion, and ſeemed equally oſtentatious 
and ambitious of eclat in his clemency 
and his ſeverity. The maxims of his ad- 
miniſtration were ſevere z but might have 
been uſeful, had they. been ſolely employ- 
ed in preſerving order in an eſtabliſhed 
government: they were ill calculated for 
ſoftening the rigours which under the moſt 
gentle management are inſeparable from 
conqueſt. His attempt againſt England 
was the laſt enterpriſe of the kind, which, 
during the courſe of ſeven hundred years, 
had fully ſucceeded in Europe; and the 
greatneſs of his genius broke through 
thoſe limits, which firſt the feudal inſtitu- 
tions, then the retmnetpoli 
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have fixed on the ſeveral ſtates of Chriſ- 
tendom. Though he rendered himſelf in- 
finitely odious to his Englith ſubjecte, he 
tranſmitted his power to his poſterity, and 
the throne is ſtill filled by his deſcendants 
a proof that the foundation which he laid 
was firm and ſolid, and that amongſt all 
his violences, while he ſeemed only to gra- 
tify the preſent paſſion, he had ſtill an eye 
towards futurity, Died Sept. 9, 1087, 

aged 63 *. 


Hums. 
* Smollett ſays, 61. 
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WILLIAM True CONQUEROR. 


From the tranſactionsbf William's reign, 
he appears to have been a prince of great 
courage, capacity, and ambition; politic, 
cruel, vindictive, and rapacious; ftern and 
haughty in his deportment, reſerved and 

B2 jealous 
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jealous in his diſpoſition. He was ſond 
of glory; and, though parftmonious in 
his houſehold, delighted much in oſten— 
tation. Though ſudden and impetuous 
in his enterpriſes, he was cool, deliberate, 
and indetatigable, in times of danger and 
dithculty, His aſpect was nobly ſevere 
and imperious, his ftacure tall and portly : 
his conſtitution robuſt, and the compo- 
fition of his bones and muſcles ſtrong: 
there was hardly a man of that age, who 
could bend his bow, or handle his arms. 
SMOLLETT, 
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WILLIAM xu CONQUEROR, 


Tux character of this prince has ſeldom 
been ſet in its true light; ſome eminent 
writers have been dazzled ſo much by 
the more ſhining parts of it, that they 
have hardly ſeen his faults ; while others, 


out of a ſtrong. deteſtation of tyranny, 
| have 
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have been unwilling toallow him the praiſe 
he deſerves, 

He may with juſtice be ranked among 
the greateſt generals any age has pro- 
duced, There was united in him activity, 
Vigilance, intrepidity, caution, great force 
of judgment, and never-failing preſence 
of mind. He was ſtrict in his diſcipline, 
and kept his ſoldiers in perfect obedience ; 
yet preſerved their affection. Having been 
from his very childhood continually in war, 
and at the head of armies, he joined to all 
the capacity that genius could give, all the 
knowledge and {kill that experience could 
teach, and was a perfect miſter of the 
military art, as it was practiſed in the 
times wherein he lived. His conſtitution 
enabled him tu endure any hardſhips, and 
very few were equal to him in perſonal 
ſtrength, which was an excellence of more 
importance than it is now, from the man- 
ner of fighting then in uſe. It is faid of 
him, that none except himſelf could bend 
his bow. His courage was heroic, and 
he poſlefled it not only in the field, but 
(which is more uncommon) in the cabinet, 
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attempting great things with means that 
to other men appeared totally uncqual to 
ſuch undertakings, and ſteadily proſecuting 
what he had boldly refolved ; being never 
diſturbed or diſheartened by difficulties, in 
the courſe of his enterpriſes ; but having 
that noble vigour of mind, which, inſtead 
of bending to oppoſition, rites againſt it, 
and ſeems to have a power of controuling 
and commanding Fortune herſelf. 

Nor was he leſs ſuperior to pleaſure than 
to fear: no luxury ſoftened him, no riot 
diſordered, no ſloth relaxed. It helped 
not a little to maintain the high reſpect his 
ſubjects had for him, that the majeſty of 
his character was never let down by any 
incontinence or indecent excels, His tem- 
perance and his chaſtity were conſtant 
guards, that ſecured his mind from all 
weakneſs, ſupported its dignity, and kept 
it always as it were on the throne. 
Through his whole life he had no partner 
of his bed but his queen; a moſt extra- 
ordinary virtue in one who had lived, even 
from his earlieſt youth, amidſt all the li- 
ceuſe of camps, the allurements of a court, 
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and the ſeductions of ſovereign power! 
Had he kept his oaths to his people as well 
as he did his marriage vow, he would have 
been the beſt of kings ; but he indulged 
other paſſions of a worſe nature, and in- 
finiteiy more detrimental to the public than 
thoſe he reſtrained. A luſt of power, which 
no regard to juſtice could limit, the moſt 
unrelenting cruelty, and the moſt intatiable 
avarice, poſſeæſſed his ſoul. It is ue, in- 
deed, that among many acts of extreme 
inhumanity ſome ſhining inſtances of great 
clemency may be produced, that were 
either effects of his policy, which taught 
him this method of acquiring friends, or 
of his maguanimity, which made him ſlight 
a weak and ſubdued enemy, ſuch as was 
Edgar Atheling, in whom he found neither 
ſpirit nor talents able to contend with him 
for the crown. But where he had no ad- 
vantage nor pride in forgiving, his nature 
diſcovered itſelf to be utterly void of all 
ſenſe of compaſſion; and ſome barbarities 
which he committed, exceeded the bounds 
that even tyrants and conquerors preſcribe 
to themſelves. 
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Moſt of our ancient hiſtorians give him 
the character of a very religious prince; 
but his religion was after the faſhion of 
thoſe times, belief without examination, 
ard devotion without piety. It was a re- 
ligion that prompted him to endow mo- 
naſteries, and at the ſame time allowed 
him to pillage kingdoms; that threw him 
on his knees before a relic or crols, but 
ſuffered him unreſtrained to trample upon 
the liberties and rights of mankind. 

As to his wiſdom in government, of 
which ſome modern writers have ſpoken 
very highly, he was indeed fo far wiſe 
that, through a long unquiet reign, he 
knew how to ſupport oppreton by terror, 
and employ the propereſt means for the 
carrying on a very iniquitous and violent 
adminiſtration. But that which alone de- 
ſerves the name of wiſdom in the character 
of a king, the maintaining of anthority by 
the exerciſe of thoſe virtues which make 
the happineſs of his people, was what, 
with all his abilities, he does not appear 
to have poſſeſſed. Nor did he excel in 
thoſe ſoothing and popular arts, which 


ſometimes 


(-9D-) 


ſometimes change the complexion of a 
tyranny, and give it a fallacious appear- 
ance of freedom. Is government was 
harſh and deſpotic, violating even the 
principles of that conſtitution which he 
himſelf had eſtabliſhed. Yet fo far he 
performed the duty of a ſovereign, that he 
took care to maintain a good police in his 
realm; curbing licentioutneſs with a 
ſtrong hand, which, in the tumultuous 
ſtate of his government, was a great and 
difficult work. How well he performed 
it, we may learn even from the teſtimony 
of a contemporary Saxon hiſtorian, who 
ſays, that during his reign a man might 
have travelled in perfect ſecurity all over 
the kingdom with his boſom full of gold, 
nor durſt any kill another in revenge of 
the greateſt offences, nor offer violence to 
the chaſtity of a woman. But jt was a 
poor compenſation, that the highways 
were ſafe, when the courts of juſtice 
were dens of thieves, and when almoſt 
every man in authority, or in office, uſed 
his power to oppreſs and pillage the 
people, The king himſelf did not only. 
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tolerate, but encourage, ſupport, and even 
ſhare theſe extortions. Though the great- 
neſs of the ancient landed eſtate of the 
crown, and the feudal profits to which he 
legally was entitled, rendered him one of 
the richeſt monarchs in Europe, he was 
not content with all that opulence, but by 
authorizing the ſheriffs, who collected his 
revenues in the ſeveral counties, to practiſe 
the moſt grievous vexations and abuſes, 
for the raiſing of them higher, by a per- 
petual auction of the crown lands, ſo that 
none of his tenants could be fecure of 
poſſeſſion, 1f any other would come and 
offer more; by various iniquities in the 
court of exchequer, which was entirely 
Norman; by forfeitures wrongfully taken; 
and, laſtly, by arbitrary and illegal taxa- 
tions, he drew into his treaſury much too 
great a proportion of the wealth of his 
kingdom. | 

It muſt however be owned, that if his 
avarice was inſatiably and unjuſtly rapa- 
cious, it was not meanly parſimonious, 
nor of that ſordid kind which brings on 
a prince diſhonour and contempt. He 
| ſupported 
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ſupported the dignity of his crown with 
a decent magnificenge; and though he 
never was lavith, he ſometimes was hbe- 
ral, more eſpecially to his ſoldiers and to 
the church. But looking on money as a 
neceſſary means of maintaining and in- 
creaſing power, he defired to accumulate 
as much as he could, rather, perhaps, from 
an ambitious than a covetous nature; at 
leaſt his avarice was ſubſervient to his 
ambition, and he laid up wealth in his 
coffers, as he did arms in his magazines, 
to be drawn out, when any proper occaſion 
required it, for the defence and enlarge- 
ment of his dominions, 

Upon the whole, he had many great 
qualities, but few virtues; and if thoſe 
actions that moſt particularly diſtinguiſh 
the man or the king are impartially con- 
ſidered, we ſhall find that in his character 
there is much to admire, but ſtill more to 
abhor, 


LYTTELTON. 
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WILLIAM RUFUS. 
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Tre memory of this monarch is tranſ- 

mitted to us with little advantage by the 

t churchmen, whom he had offended; and 
though we may ſuſpect in general that 
their account of his vices is ſome what 
exaggerated, his conduct affords little rea- 
ſon for contradicting the character which 
they have aſſigned him, or for attributing 
to him any very eſtimable qualities: he 
ſeems 


f 
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feems to have been a violent and tyrannical 
prince; a perfidious, encroacking, and 
dangerous neighbour; an unkind and un- 
generous relation. He was equally pro- 
digal and rapacious in the management of 
the treaſury, and, if he potletted abilities, 
he luy fo much under the government of 
impetuous patlions, that he made little ufe 
of them in his adminiſtration; and he 
indulged entirely the domineering policy 
which ſuited his temper, and which, if 
ſupported, as it was in him, with courage 
alid vigour, proves often more ſucceſsful 
in difordegly times, than the deepeſt fore- 
fight aud moſt refined artifice. The mo- 
numents which remain of this prince in 
England, are, the 'Tower, Weſtminfter- 
Hall, and London Bridge, which he built. 
Died Augutt 2, 1100, aged 40. 

| Hume, 
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ANOTHER CHARACTER 
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WILLIAM RUFUS. 


Tnus fell William*, ſurnamed Rufus, 
from his red hair and florid complex1on, 
after he had lived four-and-forty years, and 
reigned near thirteen ; during which time 
he oppreſled his people in every form of 
tyranny and inſult. He was equally void 
of learning, principle, and honour; haugh- 
ty, patlionate, and ungrateful ; a ſcofler at 
religion, a ſcourge to the clergy; vain- 
glorious, talkative, rapacious, laviſh, and 
diflolute; and an inveterate enemy to the 
Englith, though he owed his crown to 
their valour and fidelity, when the Norman 
lords intended to expel him from the 


® By the hand of Tyrrcl, a French gentleman, 
remarkable for his addreſs in archery. attendirg him 
in the recreation of hunting, as William had diſ- 
mounted after a chaſe, Tyrrel, impatient to ſhew 
his dexterity, let fly at a ſtag which ſuddenly ſtarted 
before him ; the arrow glancing from a tree, firuck 


the king in his breaſt, and inſtantly ſlew him. 
throne, 
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throne. In return for this inſtance of 
their loyalty, he took al opportunities to 
fleece and enſlave them; and at one time 
impriſoned fifty of the beſt families in the 
kingdom, on pretence of killing his deer; 
ſo that they were compelled to purchaſe 


their liberty at the expente of their wealth, 


though not betore they had un lergone the 

fiery ordeal, He lived in a ſcandalous 
commerce with proſtitutes, profe ſſing his 
contempt for marriage; and, having no - 
legitimate iſſue, the crown devolved to his 
brother Henry, who was ſo intent upon the 
ſucceſſion, that he paid very little regard 
to the funeral of the deceaſed king. 


SMOLLETT,_ 
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HE NKX. 1 


Tuts prince was one of the moſt ae- 
compliſhed that has filled the Engliſh 
throne; and poſſeſſed all the qualities both 
of body and mind, natural and acquired, 
which could fit him for the high ſtation to 
which he attained: his perſon was manly ; 
his countenance engaging; his eyes clear, 
ſerene, and penetrating. The affability 
of his addreſs encouraged thoſe who might 


be 
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be overawed by the ſenſe of his dignity or 
his wiſdom; and though he often indulged 
his facetious humour, he knew how to 
temper it with diſcretion, and ever kept 
at a diſtance from all indecent familiarities 
with his courtiers. His ſuperior eloquence 
and judgment would have given him an 
aſcendant, even if he bad been born in a 
private ſtation; and his perſonal bravery 
would have procured him reſpect, even 
though it had been leſs ſupported by art 
and policy. By his great progreſs in 
literature, he acquired the name of Beau 
Clerc, or the Scholar; but his application 
to ſedentary purſuits abated nothing of the 
activity and vigilance of his government: 
and though the learning of that age was 
better titted to corrupt than improve the 
underſtanding, his natural good ſenſe pre- 
ſerved itſelf untainted both from the pe- 
dantry and ſaperitition which were then ſo 
prevalent among men of letters. His 
temper was very ſuſceptible of the ſenti- 
ments as well of friendſhip as reſentment ; 
and his ambition, though high, might be 
eſteemed moderate, had not his conduct 

i towards 
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towards his brother ſhewed, that he was 
too much diſpoſed to ſacrifice to it all tlie 
maxiuns of juſtice and equity. Died De- 
cember 1, 1135, aged 07, having reigned 
33 years. 

Hume, 
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HENRY I. 


Hex RN was of a middle ſtature and ro- 
buſt make, with dark brown hair, and 
blue ſerene eyes. He was facetious, fluent, 
and aftable to his favourites. His capacity, 
naturally good, was improved and culti- 
vated in ſuch a manner, that he acquired 
the name of Beau Clerc by his learning. 
He was cool, cautious, politic, and pene- 
trating; his courage was unqueſtioned, and 
his fortitude invincible. He was vindic- 
tive, cruel, and implacable, inexorable to 
offenders, rigid and ſevere in the execution 
of juſtice; and, though temperate in his 
diet, a voluptuary in bis amours, which 

produced 
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produced a numerous family of illegiti- 
mate iflue. His Norman deſcent and con- 
nections with the continent infpired hin 
with a contempt for the Engliſh, whom he 


oppretled in the moſt tyraunical manner. 
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STEPHEN. 


ENGLAND ſuffered great miſeries during 
the reign of this prince: but his perſonal 
character, allowing for the temerity and 
injuſtice of his uſurpation, appears not li- 
able to any great exception; and he ſeem? 
to have been well qualified, had he 1ſuc- 
ceeded by a juſt title, to have promoted 
the happineſs and proſperity of his ſub- 
jects. He was poflefled of induſtry, 
activity, 
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activity, and courage, to a great degree; 
was not deancicnt in ability; had the talent 
of gaining men's affections ; and, not- 
withſtanding his precarions fituation, 
never De) he himſelf in the exerciſe of 
any cruelty of revenge. His advance- 
ment to the throne procured him neither 
tranquillity nor happineſs. Died 1154. 

WV Hume. 
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STEPHEN, 


STEPHEN Was a prince of great courage, 
fortitude, and activity, and might have 
reigned with the approbation of his people, 
had he not been haraſſed by the efforts 
of a powerful competitor, which obliged 
him to take ſuch meaſures for his ſafety 
as were inconſiſtent with the dictates of 
honour, which indeed his ambition prompt- 
ed him to forego, in his firſt endeavours to 
aſcend the throne. His neceſſities after- 


wards compelled him to infringe the char- 
ter 
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ter of privileges he granted at his acceſ- 
fion ; and he was inſtigated by his jealouſy 
and reſentment to commit the moſt fla- 
grant outrages againſt gratitude and 
iound policy. His vices, as a king, ſeem 
to have been the effect of troubles in 
which he was involved; for, as a man, 
he was brave, open, and liberal; and, 
during the ſhort calm that fucceeded the 
tempeſt of his reign, he made a progreſs 
through his kingdom, publithed an edict 
to reſtrain all rapine and violence, and 
diſbanded the foreign mercenaries who 


had preyed ſo long on his people. 
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HENRY II. 


Tavs died, in the fifty-cighth year of his 
age, and thirty-fifth of his reign, the greateſt 
prince of his time for wiſdom, virtue, and 

| ability, and the moſt powerful in extent of 

© dominion, of all thoſe that had ever filled 
the throne of England. His character, 

both in public and private life, is almoſt 

without a blemiſh ; and he ſeems to have 

poſſeſſed every accompliſhment, both of 

ER 8 body 
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body and mind, which makes a man 
eſtimable or amiable. He was of a middle 
ſtature, ſtrong, and well proportioned; his 
countenance was lively and engaging ; his 
converſation affable and entertaining; his 
elocution eaſy, perſuaſive, and ever at com- 
mand. He loved peace, but poſſeſſed 
both conduct and bravery in war; was 
provident without timidity ; ſevere in the 
execution of juſtice without rigour; and 
temperate without auſterity. He preſerv- 
ed health, and kept himſelf from corpu- 
lency, to which he was ſomewhat inclined, 
by an abſtemious diet, and by frequent 
exerciſe, particularly by hunting. When 
he could enjoy leiſure, he recreated himſelf 
in learned converſation, or in reading; and 
he cultivated his natural talents by ſtudy, 
above any prince of his time. His affections, 
as well as his cnmities, were warm and 
durable; and his long experience of in- 
gratitude and infidelity of men never 
deſtroyed the natural ſenſibility of his 
temper, which diſpoſed him to friendſhip 
and ſociety. His character has been 
tranſmitted to us by many writers, who 
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were his contemporaries; and it reſenibles 


extremely, in its molt remarkable ſtrokes, 
that of his maternal grandfather, Henry 1. 
excepting only that ambition, which was a 
' ruling paſſion in both, found not in the 


in themſelves, and were the cauſe of 


firſt Henry ſuch unexceptionable means 
of exerting itſelf, and puſhed that prince 
into meaſures which were both criminal 


further crimes, from which his grand- 


' ſon's conduct was happily exempted. 
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Hume. 


ANOTHER CHARACTER 
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HENRY IL 


Tuvs died Henry in the fifty-ſeventh 
year of his age (Hume ſays 58) and thirty- 
fitth of his reign; in the courſe of which 
he had, on ſundry occaſions, diſplayed all 
the abilities of a politician, all the ſagacity 


of a legiſlator, and all the magnanimity of 
a hero. 


He lived revered above all the 
princes 


ade 
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princes of his time; and hisdeath was deeply 
lamented by his ſubjects, whoſe happineſs 
ſeems to have been the chief aim of all his 
endeavours. He not only enacted whole- 
ſome laws, but ſaw them executed with 
great punctuality. He was generous, even 
to admiration, with regard to thoſe who 
committed oftences againſt his own 
perſon ; but he never forgave the injuries 
that were offered to his people, for atrocious 
crimes were puniſhed ſeverely without 
reſpect of perſons, He was of a middle 
ſtature, and the moſt exact proportion; 
his countenance was round, fair, and ruddy; 
his blue eyes were mild and engaging, ex- 
cept in a tranſport of paſſion, when they 
ſparkled like lightning, to the terror of 
the beholders. He was broad-cheſted, 
ſtrong, muſcular, and inclined to be corpu- 
lent, though he prevented the bad effects 
of this diſpoſition by hard exerciſe and 
continual fatigue; he was temperate in 
his meals, even to a degree of abſtinence, 
and ſeldom or ever ſat down, except at 
ſupper; he was eloquent, agrecable, and 
facetious; remarkably courteous and polite; 
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compaſſionate to all in diſtreſs; ſo charit- 
able, that he conſtantly allotted one-tenth 
of his houſehold proviſions to the poor, and 
in the time of dearth he maintained ten 
thouſand indigent perſons, from the begin- 
ning of ſpring till the end of autumn. 
His talents, naturally good, he had culti- 
vated with great aſſiduity, and delighted 
in the converſation of learned men, to 
whom he was a generous benefactor. 
His memory was ſo ſurpriſingly tenacious, 
that he never forgot a face nor a circum- 
ſtance that was worth remembering. 
Though ſuperior to his contemporaries in 
ſtrength, riches, true courage, and mili- 
tary kill, he never engaged in war with- 
out reluctance, and was ſo averſe to blood- 
thed, that he expreſſed an uncommon grief 
at the loſs of every private ſoldier: yet he was 
not exempt from human frailties; his paſ- 
ſions, naturally violent, often hurried him 
to exceſs; he was prone to anger, tranſ- 
ported with the Juſt of power, and parti- 
cularly accuſed of incontinence, not only in 
the affair of Roſamond, whom he 1s nid 
to have concealed in a labyrinth at Wood- 

C2 ſtock, 
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ſtock, from the jealous enquiry of his wife, 
but alſo in a ſuppoled commerce with the 
French princeſs Adalais, who was bred in 
England as the future wife of his ſon Ri- 
chard, This infamous breach of honour 
and hoſpitality, if he was actually guilty, 
15 the fouleſt ſtain upon his character, 
though the fact is doubtful, and we hope 


the charge untrue, 
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oF 


RICHARD I. 


Tux moſt ſhining part of this prince's 
character was Eis military talents;- no man 
ever in that romantic age carried courage 
and intrepidity to a greater height; and 
this quality gained him the appellation of 
the /on-hearted, cœur de lion. He paſſion- 
ately loved glory; and as his conduct in 
the field was not inferior to his valour, he 
ſeems to have poſſeſſed cvery talent nece(- 
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ſry for acquiring it: his reſentments alto 
were, high, his pride unconquerable, and 
his ſubjects, as well as his neighbours, had 
therefore reaton to apprehend, from the 
eontiunance of his reign, a perpetual ſcene 
of blood and violence. Of an Impetuons 
and vehemeat ſpirit, he was diſtinguithed 
by all the good as well as the bad qualities 
which are incident to that character. He 
was open, frank, generous, fincere, and 
brave; he was revengetul, domineering, 
ambitious, haughty, and cruel; and was 
thus better calculated to dazzle men by 
the ſplendour of his enterpriſes, than either 
to promote their happineſs, or his own 
grandeur by a ſound and well regulated 
policy. As military talents make great 
impreſſion on the people, he ſeems to have 
bern much beloved by his Engli:h ſubjects; 
and he is remarked to have been the firſt 
prince of the Norman hne who bore a 
fincere affetion and regard for them. 
He pafled, however, only four months of 
his reign in that kingdom: the cruſade 
employed him near three years: he was 
detained about four months in captivity; 
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the reſt of his reign was ſpent either in 
war, or preparations for war againſt France: 
and he was ſo pleaſed with the fame which 
he had acquired in the Eaſt, that he ſcem- 
ed determined, notwithſtanding all his paſt 
misfortunes, to have further exhauſted his 
Kingdom, and to have expoſed himſelf to 
new hazards, by conducting another ex- 
pedition againſt the infidels. Died Apnl 


U, 1199, aged 42, Reigned ten years. 
HUME, 
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RICHARD I. 


Tuis renowned prince was tall, ſtrong, 
ſtraight, and well-proportioned. - His arms 
were remarkably long, his eyes blue, and 
full of vivacity; his hair was of a yellowith 
colour; his countenance fair and comely, 
and his air majeſtic, He was endowed 
with good natural underſtanding; his pe- 
netration was uncommon z he potleted a 
fund of manly eloquence; his converſation 
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as ſpirited, and he was admired for his 
talents of repartee; as for his courage and a- 
bility in war, both Europe and Aſia reſound- 
ed with his praiſe. The Saracens tilled their 
children with the terror of his name; and 
Saladine, who was an accompliſhed prince, 
admired his valour to ſuch a degree of 
enthuſiaſm, that immediately after Richard 
had defeated him on the plains of 
Joppa, he ſent him a couple of fine Ara- 
blan horſes, in token of his eſteem; a po- 
lite compliment, which Richard returned 
with magnificent preſents. Theſe are the 
ſhining parts of his character, which, how- 
ever, cannot dazzle the judicious obſerver 
ſo much, but that he may perceive a num- 
ber of blemiſhes, which no hiſtorian has 
been able to efface from the memory of 
this celebrated monarch. His ingratitude 
and want of filial affection are unpardon - 
able. He was proud, haughty, ambitions, 
choleric, cruel, vindictive, and debauched ; 
nothing could equal his rapaciouſneſs but 
his profuſion, and, indeed, the one was the 
effect of the other; he was a tyrant to his 
wife, as well as to his people, who groaned 
under 
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under lis taxations to ſuch a degree, that 
even the glory of his victories did not ex- 
empt him from their exccrations; in a 
word, he has been aptly compared to a 
lion, a ſpecies of animals which he reſem- 
bled not only in courage, but likewiſe in 


fcrocity. 
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JOHN. 


Tur character of this prince is nothing 
but a complication of vices, equally mean 
and odious, ruinous to himſelf, and de- 
ſtructive to his people: cowardice, inacti- 
vity, folly, levity, licentiouſneſs, ingrati- 
tude, treachery, tyranny, and cruelty; all 
theſe qualities too evidently appear in the 
ſeveral incidents of his life, to give us room 
to ſuſpect, that the diſagreeable picture has 


1 been 


. 1 
been anywiſe overcharged by the prequ- 
dice of the ancient hiſtorians. It is hard 
to ſay, whether his conduct to his father, 
his brother, his nephew, or his ſubjects, 
was moſt culpable; or whether his crimes 
in theſe reſpects were not even exceeded 
by the baſeneſs which appeared in his 
tranſactions with the king of France, the 
pope, and the Barons. His dominions, 
when they devolved to him by the death 
of his brother, were more extenſive than 
have ever ſince his time been ruled by any 
Engliſh monarch. But he firſt loſt, by 
his miſconduct, the flouriſhing provinces 
in France; the ancient patrimony of his 
family, He ſubjected his kingdom to a 
ſhameful vaſſalage, under the ſee of 
Rome; he ſaw the prerogatives of his 
crown diminiſhed by law, and ſtill more 
reduced by faction; and he died at laſt 
when in danger of being totally expelled 
by a foreign power, and of either ending 
his life miſerably in a priſon, or ſeeking 
thelter as a fugitive from the purſuit of 
his enemies. 
The prejudices againſt this prince were 
C {0 
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{o violent, that he was believed to have 
ſent an embaſly to the emperor of Mo- 
rocco, and to have offered to change his 
religion and become Mahometan, in order 
to purchaſe the protection of that mo- 
narch; but, though that ſtory is told us on 
plauſible authority, it is in itſelf utterly 
improbable, except that there is nothing 
ſo incredible as may not become likely 
from the folly and wickedneſs of John, 
Died 1216. 
* Huxe, 
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JOHN. 


Jon was in his perſon taller than the 
nuddle ſize, of a good ſhape and agreeable 
countenance; with reſpect to his diſpoſi- 
tion, 1t is ſtrongly delineated in the tranſ- 
actions of his reign. If his underſtanding 
was contemptible, his heart was the object 
ot deteſtation; we find him flothful, ſhal- 
ww, proud, imperious, cowardly, libidi- 

nous, 
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nous, and inconſtant, abject in adrerſity, 
and overbearing in ſucceſs; contemned 
and hated by his ſubjects, over whom he 
tyrannized to the utmoſt of his power; ab- 
horred by the clergy, whom he oppreſſed 
with exactions; and deſpiſed by all the 
neighbouring princes of Europe: though 
he might have paſſed through lite without 
incurring ſuch a load of odium and con- 
tempt, had not his reign been perplexed by 
the turbulence of his barons, the rapaci- 
ouſneſs of the pope, and the ambition 
of ſuch a monarch as Philip Auguſtus; 
his character could never have afforded 
one quality that w ould have exempted 
him from the diſguſt and ſcorn of his 
people: nevertheleſs, it muſt be owned, 
that his reign 1s not altogether barren 
of landable tranſactions. He regulated 
the form of the government in the city 
of London, and ſeveral other places in 
the kingdom. He was the firſt who coin- 
ed ſterling money. 
SMOLLETT, 
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HENRY III. 


Tu moſt obvious circumſtance of 
Henry the Third's character, is his inca- 
pacity for government, which rendered 
him as much a priſoner in the hands of his 
own miniſters and favourites, and as little 
at his own diſpoſal, as when detained a 
captive in the hands of his enemies: From 
this ſource, rather than from inſincerity 
and — aroſe his negligence in ob- 

ſerying 
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ſerving his promiſes, and he was too 
caſily induced, for the ſake of preſent con- 
venience; to ſacrifice the laſting advan- 
tages ariſing from the truſt and confidence 
of his people, Hence were derived his 
profuſion to favourites, his attachment to 
ſtrangers, the variableneſs of his conduct, 
his haſty reſentments, and his ſudden for- 
giveneſs and return of affection. Inſtead 
of reducing the dangerous power of his 
nobles, by obliging them to obſerve the 
laws towards their inferiors, and ſetting 
them the ſalutary example in his own 
government, he was ſeduced to imitate 
their conduct, and to make his arbitrary 
will, or rather that of his miniſters, the 
rule of his actions. 

Inſtead of accommodating himſelf, by a 
ſtrict frugality, to the embaraſſed fituation 
to which lus revenue had been left, by the 
military expedition of his uncle, the dith- 
pations of his father, and the uſurpations 
of the barons; he was tempted to levy 
money by irregular exactions, which, with- 
out enriching himſelf, impoveriſhed, or at 


leaſt diſguſted, his people. Of all men, 
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nature ſeemed leaſt to have fitted him for 
being a tyrant ; yet are their inſtances of 
oppreſſion in his reign, which, though de- 
ri ved from the precedents left him by his 
predeceſſors, had been carefully guarded 
againſt by the great charter; and are in- 
confiſtent with all rules of good govern- 
ment: and, on the whole, we may ſay, that 
greater abilities, with his good diſpoſitions, 
would have prevented him from falling 
into his faults ; or, with worſe diſpoſitions, 
would have enabled him to maintain and 
defend them. Died November 16, 1272, 
aged 04, Reigned 50 years, 
Hu up. 
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HENRY III. 


HexRry was of a middle ſize and robuſt 
make, and his countenance had a peculiar 
caſt from his left eyelid, which hung down 
10 far as to cover part of his eye. The 

particulars 
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particulars of his character may be gather- 
ed from the detail of his conduct. He was 
certainly a prince of very mean talents; ir- 
reſolute, inconſtant, aud capricious ; proud, 
inſolent, and arbitrary; arrogant in proſ- 
perity, and abject in adrerſity; profuſe, 
rapacious, and choleric, though deſtitute 
of liberality, economy, and courage; yet 
his continence was praiſe-worthy, as well 
as his averſion to cruelty; for he contented 
himſelf with puniſhing the rebels in their 
effects, when he might have glutted his 
revenge with their blood. He was pro- 
digal even to excels, and therefore always 
in neceſſity, Notwithſtanding the great 
ſums he levied from his ſubjects, and 
though his occaſions were never ſo prefl- 
ing, he could not help ſquandering away 
his money upon worthlets favourites, with- 
out conſidering the dithculty he always 
found in obtaining ſupplies from parlia- 
ment. 
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EDWARD TI. 


Tux enterpriſes finiſhed by this prince, 
and the projects which he formed, and 
brought very near to a concluſion, were 
more prudent and more regularly conduct- 
ed, and more advantageous to the ſolid in- 
tereſt of this kingdom, than thoſe which 
were undertaken in any reign either of his 
anceſtors or ſucceſſors, He reſtored autho- 
rity to the government, diſordered by the 

weaknels 
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weakneſs of his father; he maintaincd the 
laws againſt all the efforts of his turbulent 
barons; he fully annexed to the crown the 
principality of Wales; he took the witeit 
and moſt etfeQual meaſures for reducing 
Scotland to a like condition; and thongh 
the equity of this latter enterpriſe may rea- 
tonably be quettioned, the circumſtances 
of the two kingdoms promiſed ſuch ſucceſs, 
and the advantage was ſo viſible of uniting 
the whole iſland under one head, that thoſe 
who give great indulgence to reaſons of 
ſtate in the meaſures of princes, will not be 
apt to regard this part of his conduct with 
much ſeverity. 

But Edward, however exceptionable his 
character may appear on the head of juſtice, 
1s the model of a politic and warlike king, 
He poſſeſſed induſtry, penetration, courag* + 
vigour, and enterpriſe, He was trugay' 
all expences that were not neceſſary; 
knew how to open the public treaſures 
proper occaſions; he puniſhed criminals 
with ſeverity ; he was gracious and affable 
to his ſervants and courtiers; and being of 
a majeſtic figure, expert at all bodily exer- 
ciſe, 


CME 


eiſe, and in the main well-proportioned in 
his limbs, notwithſtanding the greatlength 
of his legs, he was as well qualified to 
captivate the populace by his exterior ap- 
pearance, as to gain the approbation of 
men of ſenſe by his more ſolid virtucs. 
Died July -7, 1307, aged 69. Reigned 
35 years. 
Hume. 
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He was a prince of very dignified ap- 
pearance, tall in ſtature; regular and 
comely in his features; with keen pierc- 

z<yes, and of an aſpect that command- 

everence and eſteem. His conſtitution 

z robuſt; his ſtrength and dexterity per- 
has unequalled in his kingdom; and his 
ſhape was unblemiſhed in all other reſpects, 
but that of his legs, which are ſaid to have 
been too long in proportion to his body; 
whence 
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whence he derived the epithet of Long 
Shanks, In the qualities of his head, he 
equalled the greateſt monarchs who have 
ſat on the Engliſh throne. He was cool, 
penetrating, ſagacious, and circumſpect. 
The remvteſt corners of the carth ſounded 
with the fame of his courage; and all over 
Europe he was conſidered as the flower of 
chivalry. Nor was he leſs conſummate in 
his legiſlative capacity, than eminent for 
his proweſs. He may be ſtyled the Eng- 
hih Juſtinian : for, beſides the excellent 
ſtatutes that were enacted in his reign, he 
new-modelled the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
ſo as to render it more ſure and ſummary ; 
he fixed proper bounds to the courts of 
juriſdiction; ſettled a new and eaty me- 
thod of collecting the revenue, and eſta- 
bliſhed wiſe and effectual methods of pre- 
ſerving peaceand order among his ſubjects. 
Yet, with all theſe good qualities, he che- 
rithed a dangerous anibition, to which he 
did not ſcruple to ſacrifice the good of his 
country; witneſs his ruinous war with Scot- 
land, which drained the kingdom of men 
and money, and gave riſe to that rancorous 

enmity 
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enmity which proved ſo prejudical to both 
nations. Though he is celebrated for his 
chaſtity and regular deportment, there is 
not, in the whole courſe of his reign, one 
inſtance of his liberality and munificence, 
He had great abilities, but no genius; and 
was an accompliſhed warrior, without the 
leaſt ſpark of heroiſm, 
SMOLLETT, 
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Ir is not eaſy to imagine a man more inno- 
cent or inoffenſive than this unhappy king; 
nor a prince lets fitted for governing that 
fierce and turbulent people ſubjected to his 
authority. He was obliged to devolve on 
others the weight of government which he 
had neither ability nor inclination to bear: 
the ſame indolence and wantof penetration 
led him to make choice of miniſters and fa- 
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vourites, which were not always beſt quali- 
fied for the truſt committed to them. The 
ſeditious grandees, pleaſed with his weak- 
neſs, and complaining of it, under pretence 
of attacking his miniſters, inſulted his per- 
ſon, and invaded his authority ; and the 
impatient populace, ignorant of the ſource 
of their grievances, threw all the blame 
upon the king, and increafed the public 
ditorders by their faction and inſolence. It 
was in vain to look for protection from the 
laws, whoſe voice, always feeble in thoſe 
times, was not heard in the din of arms: 
what could not defend the king, was leſs 
able to give ſhelter to any one of his peo- 
ple; the whole machine of government 
was torn in pieces, with fury and violence; 
and men, inſtead of complaining againſt 
the manners of the age, and the form of 
ther conſtitution, which required the moſt 
ſteady and the moſt ſkilful hand to condut 
them, imputed all errors to the perſon who 
had the misfortune to be intruſted with the 
reins of empire. Murdered 21 Septem- 
ber, 1327. | 

Hume. 
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Tnvs periſhed Edward II. after having 
atoned by his ſufterings for all the errors of 
his conduct. He is ſaid to have reſembled 
his father in the accompliſhments of his 
perſon, as well as in his countenance: but 
in other reſpects he ſeems only to have in- 
herited the defects of his character; for he 
was cruel and illiberal, without his valour 
or capacity. He had levity, indolence, and 
irreſolution, in common with other weak 
princes; but the diſtinguithing folble of 
his character was that unaccountable 
paſſion for the reigning favourites, to 
which he ſacrificed every other conſide- 
ration of policy and convenience, and at 
laſt fell a miſerable victim. 
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EDWARD III. 


Tux Englith are apt to conſider will, 
peculiar fondneſs the hiſtory of Edward 
the Third, and to eſteem his reign, as it 
was one of the longeſt, the moſt glorious 
alſo, which occurs in the annals of the 
nation. The aſcendant which they began 
to have over France, their rival and 
national enemy, makes them caſt their 
eyes on this period with great complacency, 
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and ſanctifſies every meaſure which Ed- 
ward embraced for that end. But the 
domeſtic government 1s really more ad- 
mirable than his foreign victories; and 
England enjoyed, by his prudence and 
vigour of adminiſtration, a longer interval 
of domeſtic peace and tranquillity than the 
had been bleſt with in any former period, 
or than ſhe experienced for many years 
after. He gained the affections of the 
great, and curbed their licentiouſneſs: 
he made- them feel his power, without 
their daring, or even being inclined to 
murmur at it; his attable and obliging 
behaviour, his munificence and generoſity, 
made them ſubmit with pleaſure to his 
dominion; his valour and conduct made 
them ſucceſsful in moſt of their enter- 
priſes; and their unquiet ſpirits, directed 
againtt a public enemy, had no leiſure to 
breed difturbances, to which they were 
naturally ſo much inclined, and which 
the form of the government ſeemed 0 
much to authorize. This was the chief 
benefit which reſulted from Edward's 
victories and conqueſts. His foreign 
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wars were, in other reſpects, neither 
ſounded in juſtice, nor directed to any very 
ſalutary purpoſe. His attempt againſt 
the king of Scotland, a minor, and a 
brother-1n-law, and the revival of his 
grandfather's claim of ſuperiority over 
that kingdom, were both unreaſonable 
and ungenerous : and he allowed himſelf 
to be too ſoon ſeduced by the glaring 


proſpects of French conqueſt, from the 


acquiſition of a point which was practica- 
ble, and which might really, if attained, 
have beca of laſting utility to his country 
and to his ſucceflors. But the glory of a 
conqueror is ſo dazzling to the vulgar, 
and the animoſity of nations ſo extreme, 
that the fruitleſs deſolation of ſo fine a 
part of Europe as France is totally diſ- 
regarded by us, and never conſidered as a 
blemiſh in the character or conduct of 
this prince: and indeed, from the unfor- 
tunate ſtate of human nature, it will 
commonly happen that a ſovereign of 
great genius, ſuch as Edward, who 
uſually finds every thing eaſy in the do- 
meſtic government, will turn himſelf 
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towards military enterpriſes, where alone 
he meets oppoſition, and where he has 
full exerciſe for his induſtry and capacity, 
Died 21ſt of June, aged 65, in the 51it 
year of his reign. 

Huux. 


ANOTHER CHARACTER 
OF | 


EDWARD III. 


Epward's conſtitution had been im- 
paired by the fatigues of his youth: fo 
that he began to feel the infirmities of 
old age, before they approach the common 
courſe of nature : and now he was ſeized 
with a malignant fever, attended with 
eruptions, that ſoon put a period to his 
life. When his diſtemper became ſo vio- 
lent, that no hope of his recovery remain- 
ed, all his attendants forſook him, as a 
bankrupt no longer able to rcquite their 
ſervices. The ungrateful Arice, wait - 
ing until ſhe perceived him in the agonies 


of death, was ſo inhuman as to ſtrip him 
D 3 of 
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of his rings and jewels, and leave him 
without one domeſtic to cloſe his eyes, 
and do the laſt offices to his breathleſs 
corſe. In this deplorable condition, bereft 
of comfort and aſſiſtance, the mighty 
Edward lay expiring; when,a prieſt, not 
quite ſo ſavage as the reſt of his domeſtics, 
approached his bed; and, finding him ſtill 
breathing, began to adminifter ſome com- 
fort to his foul, Edward had not yet loſt 
all perception, when he found himſelf 
thus abandoned and forlorn, in the lait 
moments of his life. He was juſtrable to 
expreſs a deep ſenſe of forrow and contri- 
tion for the errors of his conduct, and 

died pronouncing the name of ]esrvs. 
Such was the piteous and obſcure end 
of Edward the Third, undoubtedly one 
of the greateſt princes that ever twayed 
the ſceptef of England; whether we re- 
ſpect him as a warrior, a lawgiver, a mo- 
narch, or a man, He poſlefled all the 
romantic ſpirit of Alexander; the pene- 
tration, the fortitude, the polithed man- 
ners of Julius ; the liberality, the muni- 
ficence, the witdom of Auguſtus Cæſar. 
He 
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He was tall, majeſtic, finely ſhaped, with 
a piercing eye, and aquiline viſage. He 
excelled all his contemporaries in feats of 
arms, and perſonal addreſs. He was 
courteous, aftable, and eloquent; of a 
free deportment, and agreeable converſa- 
tion; and had the art of commanding the 
affection of his ſubjects, without ſeeming 
to ſolicit popularity, The love of glory 
was certainly the predominant paſhon of 
Edward, to the gratification of which he 
did not ſcruple to ſacrifice the feelings of 
humanity, the lives of his ſubjects, and the 
intereſts of his country. And nothing 
could have induced or enabled his people 
to bear the load of taxes with which they 
were encumbered in his reign, but the 
love and admiration of his perſon, the fame 
of his victories, and the excellent laws and 
regulations which the parliament enacted 
with his advice and concurrence. 
SMOLLETT, 
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RICHARD II. = 


ALL the writers who have tranſmitted 
to us the hiſtory of Richard, compoſed 
their works during the reign of the Lan- 
caſtrian princes; and candour requires 
that we ſhould not give entire credit to 
the reproaches which have been thrown ' 
upon his memory. But after making all 
proper abatements, he ſtil] appears to have 2 
been a weak prince, and unfit for govern- 

ment; 
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ment; leſs for want of natural parts and 
capacity, than of ſolid judgment and good 
education. He was violent in his temper, 
profuſe in his expences, fond of idle 
ſhow and magnificence, devoted to favour- 
ztes, and addicted to pleaſure; paſſions, 
all of them, the moſt inconſiſtent with a 
prudent economy, and contequently dan- 
gerous in a limited and mixed govern- 
ment. Had he poſſeſſed the talents of 
gaining, and, ſtill more, of overawing his 
great barons, he might have eſcaped all 
the misfortunes of his reign, and been 
allowed to carry much further his op- 
preſſions over his people, if he really was 
guilty of any, without their daring to 
rebel, or even murmur, againſt him. But 
when the grandees were tempted, by 
his want of prudence and rigour, to reſiſt 
his authority, and execute the moſt vio- 
jent enterpriſes upon him, he was natu- 
rally led to ſeek for an opportunity of 
retaliation ; juſtice was neglected; the 
lives of the chief nobility ſacrificed; and 
all theſe evils ſeem to have proceeded 
more from a ſettled deſign of eſtabliſhing 
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arbitrary power, than from the inſolence 
of victory, and the neceſſities of the king's 
ſituation. The manners, indeed, of the 
age, were the chief ſources of ſuch vio- 


lence; laws, which were feebly executed 
in peaceable times, loſt all their authority 


in public convulſions. Both parties were 


alike guilty; or, if any difference may be 
remarked between them, we thall {ind the 
authority of the crown, being more legal, 
was commonly, carried, when it prevailed, 
to leſs deſperate extremities than thoſe of 
ariſtocracy “. 

Hume, 
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RICHARD II. 


Sue was the laſt conclufion of Richard 
II. a weak, vain, frivolous, inconſtant 


* He was ſtarved to death in priſon, or murdered, 
after having been dethroncd, A. D. 1399, in the year 
ot his age 34; of his reign 23. 


prince; 
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prince; without weight to balance the 
ſcales of government, without diſcernment 
to chooſe a good miniſtry; without virtue 
to oppoſe the meaſures, or advice, of evil 
counſellors, even where they happened to 
claſh with his own principles and opinion. 
He was a dupe to flattery, a ſlave to oſten- 
tation, and not more apt to give up his 
reaſon to the ſuggeſtion of ſycophants, 
and vicious miniſters, than to ſacrifice 
thoſe miniſters to Ins ſafety. He was idle, 
profuſe, and profligate; and, though 
brave by ſtarts, naturally puſillanimons, 
and irreſolute. His pride and reſentment. 
prompted him to craelty and breach of 
faith; while his neceſlities obliged him to 
fleece his people, and degrade the dignity 
of his character and ſituation. Thongli 
we find none of his charities on record, 
all his hiſtorians agree, that he excelled 
all his predecetlors in ſtate hoſpitality, 
and fed a thouland every day from his 
kitchen, * 
SMOLLETTs. 
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RICHARD II. 


R:icnarD of Bourdeaux (fo called from 
the place of his birth} was remark- 
ably beautiful and handſome in his per- 
ſon; and doth not ſeem to be naturally 
defective, either in courage or underſtand- 
ing. For on ſome occaſions, particularly 
in the dangerous inſurrections of the 
crown, he acted with a degree of ſpirit 
and prudence ſuperior to his years. But 
his education was miſerably neglected ; 
er, rather, he was intentionally corrupted 
and debauched by three ambitious uncles, 
who, being defirous of retaining the ma- 
nagement of his affairs, encouraged him 
to ſpend his time in the company of diſ- 
ſolute young people of both ſexes, in a 
continual courſe of feaſting and diſſipation. 
By this means, he contracted a taſte for 
pomp and pleaſure, and a ditlike to bufi- 

. neſs, 
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neſs. The greateſt foible in the charater 
of this unhappy prince was an exceſſive 
fondneſs for, and unbounded liberality to, 
his favourites, which enraged his uncles, 
particularly the Duke of Gloucefter, and 
diſguſted ſuch of the nobility as did not 
partake of his bounty. He was an affec- 
tionate huſband, a generous maſter, and a 
faithful friend; and, if he had received a 
proper education, might have proved a 
great and good king. 
Hexxy, 
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Tas great popularity which Henry em- 
joyed before he attained the crown, and 
which had ſo much gided him in the 
acquiſition of it, was entirely loſt, many 
years before the end of his reign, and he 
governed the people more by terror than 
aflection, more by his own policy than 
their tenſe of duty and allegiance, When 
men came to reflect in- cold blocd on the 


crime 
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orimes which led him to the throne; and 
the rebellion againſt his prince; the depo- 
fition of a lawtul king, guilty ſometimes 
of oppreſſion, but more frequently of im- 
prudences; the excluſion of the true heir; 
the murder of his ſovereign and near rela- 
tion; theſe were ſuch cnormities, as drew 
on him the hatred of his ſubjects, ſancti- 
fied all the rebellions againtt him, and 
made the executions, though not remark- 
ably ſevere, which he found neceſſary for 
the maintenance of his authority, appear 
cruel as well as inquitous to his people, 
Yet, without pretending to apologize for 
theſe crimes, which mutt ever be held in 
deteſtation, it may be remarked, that he 
was infenfibly led into this blameable 
conduct, by a train of incidents, which 
few men poſſeſs virtue enough to with- 
ſtand. The injuſtice with which his pre- 
deceſſor had treated him, in firſt condemn- 
ing him tobaniſhment, and then deſpoiling 
him of his patrimony, made him naturally 


8 * . . 1 
think » of revenge, and of recovering his 


loft rights; the headitrong zeal of the peo- 
ple hurried him into the throne, the care 
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of his own ſecurity, as well as his ambi- 
tion, made him an uſurper; and the ſteps 
have always been ſo few between the 
priſons of princes and their graves, that 
we need not wonder that Richard's 
fate was no exception to the general 
rule. All theſe conſiderations made 
the king's ſituation, if he retained any 
ſenſe of virtue, very much to be lament- 
ed; and the inquietudes, with which 
he poſſeſſed his envied greatneſs, and 
the remorſes by which, it is ſaid, he 
was continually haunted, rendered him 
an object of our pity, even when ſeated 
upon the throne. But it muſt be owned, 
that his prudence, vigilance, and foreſight 
in maintaining his power, were admi- 
rable; his command of temper remark- 
able; his courage, both military and 
political, without blemiſh: and he poſſeſſ- 
ed many qualities, which fitted him for 
his high ſtation, and which rendered 
his uſurpation of it, though pernicious 
in after- times, rather ſalutary, during his 
own reign, to the Englith nation. 

Died 1413. Aged 43. Hume, 
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OF 


HENRY IV. 


Hexuy IV. was of a middle ſtature, 
well-proportioned, and perfect in all the 
exerciſes of arms and chivalry; his coun- 
tenance was ſevere, rather than ſerene, 
and his diſpoſition four, ſullen, and re- 
ſerved: he potlefled a great ſhare of cou- 
rage, fortitude, and penetration; was 
naturally imperious, though be bridled 
his temper with a great deal of cau- 
tion; ſuperſtitious, though without the 
leaſt tincture of virtue and true re- 
ligion ; and mcanly parfimonious, though 
juſtly cenſured for want of economy, 
and ill-judged protufion, He was 
tame from caution, humble from fear, 
cruel from policy, and rapacious from 
indigence, He roſe to the throne by 
perfidy and treaſon; and eſtabliſhed his 

authority 
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authority in the blood of his ſubjects, 
and died a penitent for his ſins, becauſe 
he: could no longer enjoy the fruit of 
his tranſgreſſions. 

SMOLLETT, 
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Tuts prince poſſeſſed many eminent 
virtues; and, if we give indulgence to 
ambition in a monarch, or rank it, as the 
vulgar do, among his virtues, they were 
unſtained by any conſiderable blemiſli; 
lus abilities appeared equally in the 
cabinet and in the field : the boldneſs of 
his enterpriſes was no leſs remarkable 
than his) perſonal valour in conducting 

them, 
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them. He had the talent of attaching 
his friends by aftability, and gaining 
his enemies by addreſs and clemency. 

The Engliſh, dazzled by the luſtre of 
his character, - ſtill more by that of his 
victories, were reconciled to the defects 
of his title, The French almoſt forgot 
he was an enemy; and his care of main- 
taining juſtice in his civil adminiſtration, 
and preſerving diſcipline in his armies, 
made ſome amends to both nations for 
the calamities inſeparable from thoſe 
wars in which his ſhort reign was almoſt 
occupied. That he could forgive the earl 
of Marche, who had a better right to 
the throne than himſelf, is a ſure praof 
of his magnammity; and that the earl 
relied ſo on his friendſhip, is no leſs a 
proof of his eſtabliſhed character for 
candour and jincerity, 

There remain, in hiftory, few inſtances 
of ſuch mutual truſt; and ſtill fewer, 
where neither found reaſon to repent it. 

The exterior figure of this great prince, 
as well as his deportment, was engaging. 
His ſtature was ſomewhat above the mid- 
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dle fize; his countenance beautiful, his 
limbs genteel and flender, but full of vi- 
gour; and he excelled in all warlike and 
manly exerciſes, 
Died 31ſt Auguſt, 1422: in the vear 
of his age 34; of his reign, the 10th. 
Hunt. 
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Henry was tal! and ſlender, with a 
long neck, and engaging aſpect, and limbs 
of the moſt elegant turn, He excelled 
all the youth of that age, in agility, and 
the exerciſe of arms; was hardy, patient, 
laborious, and more capable of cnduring 
cold, hunger, and fatigue, than any in- 
dividual in his army. His valour was 
ſuch as no danger could ſtartle, and no 
difficulty oppoſe; nor was his policy 
inferior to his courage, 

He managed the diſſenſions among 


his 
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his enemies with ſuch addreſs, as ſpoke 
him conſummate in the arts of the 
cabinet. He fomented their jealouſy, and 
converted their mutual reſentment to his 
own advantage. 

Henry poſſeſſed a ſelf-taught genius, 
that blazed out at once, without the sid 
of inſtruction and experience: and a 
fund of natural ſagacity, that made 
ample amends for all theſe defects. He 
was chaſte, temperate, moderate, and 
devout, ſcrupulouſly juſt in his adminiſ- 
tration, and ſeverely exact in the dit- 
cipline of his army; upon which he 
knew his glory and ſucceſs, in a great 
meaſure, depended. In a word, it 
muſt be owned, he was without an 
equal in the arts of war, policy, and 
government. But we cannot be ſo far 
dazzled with his great qualities, as to 
overlook the defects in his character, 
His pride and imperious temper loſt 
him the hearts of the French nobility, 
and frequently fell out into outrage 
and abuſe; as at the ſiege of Mcelun, 
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when he treated the Marcchal I'1fle 
d Adam with the utmoſt indignity, al- 
though that nobleman had given him 
no other offence, than that of coming 
into his preſence in plain decent apparel. 


SMOLLETT, 


Humt's 
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Hume's Account of HENRY VI. (for 
there is no regular Character of this Prince 
given by this Hiſtorian) is expreſſed in the 


following manner, 


Is this manner finiſhed the reign of 
Henry VI. who, while yet in his cradle, 
had been proclaimed king both of France 
and England, and who began his life with 
the moſt ſplendid proſpects which any 
prince in Europe had ever enjoyed. The 
revolution was unhappy for his people, as 
it was the tource of civil wars; but wa 
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almoſt entirely indifterent to ilenry lüm— 
(elf, who was utterly incapable of exercil- 
ing his authority, and who, provided he met 
perpetually with good uſage, was equally 
caſy; as he was equally enflaved, in the 
hands of his enemies and of his friends. 
His weakneſs, and Bis diſputed title, were 
the chief cauſes of his public misfortunes : 
but whether his queen and his miniſters 
were not guilty oi ſome great abuſes of 
power, it is not eaſy for us, at this diſtance 
of time, to determine. There remain no 
proofs on record of any conſiderable vio- 
lation of the laws, except in the death of 
the Duke of Glonceſter, which was a pri- 
vate crime, formed no precedent, and was 
but too much of a piece with the uſual fe- 
rocity and cruelty of the times. 


SMOLLETT's Account of the Death of 
HENRY VI. 20% fome Strictures of 
Charadter, is as follins. 


Tu1s inſurrection * in all probability haſt- 
ened the death of the unfortunate Henry, 


* Revolt of the baſtard of Falconbiidge. 
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who was found dead in the Tower, in 
which he had been confined fince the re- 
ſtoration of Edward. The greater part 
of hiſtorians have alledged, that he was 
aſſaſſinated by the Duke of Glouceſter, who 
was a prince of the moſt brutal diſpoſi. 
tion ; while ſome moderns, from an atfec- 
tation of ſingularity, affirm that Henry died 
of grief and vexation. This, no doubt, 
might have been the caſe; and it muſt be 
owned, that nothing appears in hiſtory, 
from which either Edward or Richard 
could be convicted of having contrived or 
perpetrated his murder : but, at the ſame 
time, we muſt obſerve ſome concurring cir- 
cumſtances that amount to ſtrong preſump- 
tion againſt the reigning monarch. Henry 
was of a hale conſtitution, but juſt turned of 
fifty, naturally inſenfible of affliction, and 
hackneyed in the viciflitudes of fortune, ſo 
that one would not expect he thould have 
died of age and infirmity, or that his life 
would have been affected by grief ariſing 
from his laſt diſaſter. His ſudden death 
was ſuſpicious, as well as the conjuncture at 
which he died, immediately after the ſup- 
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preſſion of a rebellion, which ſeemed to de- 
clare that Edward would never be quiet, 
while the head of the houſe of Lancaſter 
remained alive: and laſtly, the ſuſpicion is 
confirmed by the characters of the reigning 
king and his brother Richard, who were 
bloody, barbarous, and unrelenting. Very 
different was the diſpoſition of the ill- fated 
Henry, who, without anxprincely virtue, or 
qualification, was totally free from cruelty 
or revenge: on the contrary, he could not, 
without reluctance, conſent to the puniſh- 
ment of thoſe malefactors who were ſacri- 
ficed to the public ſafety; and freqyently 
ſuſtained indignities of the groſſeſt nature, 
without diſcovering the leaſt mark of re- 
ſentment. He was chaſte, pious, compaſ- 
ſionate, and charitable ; and ſo inoffenſive, 
that the biſhop, who was his confeſſor for 
ten years, declares, that in all that time he 
had never committed any fin that re- 
quired penance or rebuke, In a word, he 
would have adorned a cldiſter, though he 
diſgraced a crown; and was rather re- 
ſpectable for thoſe vices he wanted, than 
for thoſe virtues he poſleſſed. He founded 
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the colleges of Eton and Windſor, and 
King's College in Cambridge, for the re- 
ception of thoſe ſcholars who had began 
their ſtudies at Eton. 

On the morning that ſucceeded his 
death, his body was expoſed at St. Paul's 
church, in order to prevent unfavourable 
conjectures, and, next day, ſent by water 
to the abbey of Chertſey, where he was 
interred : but it was afterwards removed, 
by order of Richard III. to Windſor, and 


there buried with great funeral ſolem- 
nity. | 
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EDWARD IV. 


EpwarD IV. was a prince more ſplendid 
and ſhewy, than either prudent or virtu- 
ous; brave, though cruel ; addicted to plea- 
ſure, though capable of activity in great 
emergencies; and leſs fitted to prevent ills 
by wiſe precautions, than to remedy them 
atter they took place, by his vigour and 
enterpriſe. , 

Hume. 
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EDWARD IV. 


Hes was a prince of the moſt elegant 
perſon and infinuating addreſs; endowed 
with the utmoſt fortitude and intrepidity ; 
poſſeſſed of uncommon ſagacity and pene- 
tration; but, like all his anceſtors, was 
brutally cruel and vindictive; perfidious, 
lewd, perjured, and rapacious ; without 
one liberal thought, without one ſentiment 


of humanity. 
SMOLLETT, 


ANOTHER CHARACTER 
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EDWARD IV. 


Warn Edward aſcended the throne, he 


was one of the handſomeſt men in Eng- 
land, 
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land, and perhaps in Europe. His noble 
mien, his free and eaſy way, his aifable 
carriage, won the hearts of all at firſt fight, 
Theſe qualities gained him eſteem and af- 
fection, which ſtood him in great ftead in 
ſeveral circumitances of his life. For ſome 
time he was exceeding liberal; but at 
length he grew covetous, not ſo much from 
his natural temper, as out of a neceſſity to 
bear the immediate expences which his 
pleaſures ran him into. 

Thovgh he had a great deal of wit, and 
a ſound judgment, he committed, however, 
ſeveral overſights. But the crimes Ed- 
ward is moſt juſtly charged with, are his 
cruelty, perjury, and incontinence. The 
firſt appears in the great number of princes 
and lords he put to death, on the icaf- 
fold, after he had taken them in battle. If 
there ever was reaſon to ſhew. mercy in caſe 
of rebellion, it was at that fatal time, when 
it was almoſt inipoſſible to ſtand neuter, 
and ſo difficult to chooſe the juſteſt ſide be- 


tween the two houtes that were contending 
for the crown. | a 
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And yet we do not ſee that Edward 
had any regard to that conſideration. 
As for Edward's incontinence, one may 
ſay, that his whole life was one continued 
ſcene of exceſs that way; he had abun- 
dance of miſtreſſes, but efpecially three, 
of whom he ſaid, that one was the 
merrieſt, the other the wittieſt, and the 
other the hoheſt in the world, fince 
the would not ſtir from the church but 
when he ſent for her.—What is moſt 
aſtoniſhing in the life of this prince 
is his good fortune, which ſeemed to 
be prodigious. 

He was raiſcd to the throne, after 
the loſs of two battles, one by the Duke 
his father, the other by the Earl of 
Warwick, who Was devoted to the houſe 
of York. The head of the father was 
ſtill upon the walls of York, when the 
ſon was proclaimed in London. 

Edward eſcaped, as it were, by miracle, 
ont of his continement at Middleham. 
He was reſtored to the throne, or at leaſt 
received into London, at his return from 
Holland, betore he had overcome, and 


whilſt 
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whilſt his fortune yet depended upon the 
iſſue of a battle which the Earl of War- 
wick was ready to give him. In a word, 
he was ever victorious in all the battles 
wherein he fought in perſon. Edward 
dicd the 9th of April, in the 42d year of 
his age, after a reign of twenty-two years 
and one month, 
Raeix, 
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EDWARD V. 


IMMEDIATELY after the death of the 
fourth Edward, his ſon was proclaimed 
king of England, by the name of Ed- 
ward V. though that young prince was 
but juſt turned of twelve years of age, 
never received the crown, nor exerciſed 
any function of royalty; ſo that the inter- 
val between the death of his father, and 

the 
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the uſurpation of his uncle, the Duke of 
Glouceſter, afterwards Richard III. was 
properly an interregnum, during which 
the uncle took his meaſures for wreſting 
the crown from his nephew, 
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RICHARD III. 


Trost hiſtorians who favour Richard, 
for even He has met partizans among later 
writers, maintain that he was well quali- 
fied for government, had he legally ob- 
tained it; and that he committed no crimes 
but ſuch as were neceſſary to procure him 

: poſſeſſion of the crown; but this is a very 
poor apology, when it is confeſſed that he 
was ready to commit the moſt horrid crimes 

which 
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which appeared neceflary for that purpoſe ; 
and it is certain that all his courage and 
capacity, qualities in which he really ſeems 
not to have been deficient, would never 
have made compenſation to the people, 
for the danger of the precedent, and for 
the contagious example of vice and mur- 
der, exalted upon the throne, This prince 
was of ſmall ſtature, hump-backed, and 
had a very harſh diſagreeable viſage; ſo 
that his body was in every particular no 
leis deformed than his mind. 
Hume. 
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RICHARD III. 


Sven was the end * of Richard III. the 
moſt cruel, unrelenting tyrant that ever 
ſat on the throne of England. He ſeems 
to have been an utter ſtranger to the ſofter 
emotions of the human heart, and entirely 


* Slain at the battle of Boſworth. 
deſtitute 
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deſtitate of every ſocial enjoyment. His 
raling paſhon was ambition ; for the grati- 
fication of which he trampled upon every 
law, both human and divine; but this thirſt 
of dominion was unattended with the leaſt 
work of generoſity, or any defire of ren- 
dering himſelf agreeable to his fellow-crea- 
tures: 1t was the ambition of a ſavage, not 
of a prince; for he was a ſolitary king, al- 
together detached from the reſt of mankind, 
and incapable of that ſatisfaction which 
reſults from private friendſhip and difin- 
tereſted ſociety, We muſt acknowledge, 
however, that after his acceſſion to the 
throne, his adminiſtration in general was 
conducted by the rules of juſtice ; that he 
enacted ſalutary laws, and eſtabliſhed wiſe 
regulations; and that, if his reign had been 
protracted, he might have proved an ex- 
cellent king to the Engliſh nation. He 
was dark, filent, and reſerved, and ſo much 
maſter of diſſimulation, that it was almoſt 
impoſſible to dive into his real ſentiments, 
when he wanted to conceal his deſigns. 
His ftature was ſmall, his aſpect cloudy, 
4 ſevere, 
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ſevere, and forbidding : one of his arms 
was withered, and one ſhoulder higher than 
another, from which circumſtance of de- 
formity he acquired the epithet of Crook- 
backed, : 
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HENRY VII 


Taz reign of Henry VII. was in the 
main fortunate for his people at home, 
and honourable abroad. He put an end 
to the civil wars with which the nation 
had been ſo long haraſſed ; he maintained 
peace and order to the ſtate ; he depreſſed 
the former exorbitant power of the nobi- 
* and, together with the friendſhip of 

ſome 
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ſome foreign princes, he acquired the con- 
ſideration and regard of all. 

He loved peace, without fearing war ; 
though agitated with criminal ſuſpicions of 
his ſervants and miniſters, he diſcovered 
no timidity, either in the conduct of his 
affairs, or in the day of battle; and, though 
often ſevere in his puniſhments, he was 
commonly leſs actuated by — than 
by the maxims of policy. 

The ſervices which he rendered his 
people were derived from his views of 
private intereſt, rather than the motives 
of public ſpirit ; and where he deviated 
from ſelfiſh regards, it was unknown to 
himſelf, and ever from malignant preju- 
dices, or the mean projects of avarice; 
not from the ſallies of paſſion, or allure- 
ments of pleaſure ; ſtill leſs from the be- 
nign motives of friendſhip and genero 
ſity. 

His capacity was excellent, but ſome - 
what contracted by the narrowneſs of his 
heart; he poſſeſſed infinuation and addreſs, 
but never employed theſe talents except 
ſome great point of intereſt was to be 

gained; 
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gained; and while he neglected to conci- 
hate the affections of his people, he often 
felt the danger of reſting his authority on 
their fear and reverence alone. He was 


always extremely attentive to his affairs; 
but poſſeſſed not the faculty of ſeeing far 


into futurity ; and was more expert at pro- 


moting a reinedy for his miſtakes, than 
judicious in avoiding them. Avarice was 
on the whole his ruling paſſion; and he 
remained an inſtance almoſt ſingular, of a 
man placed in a high ſtation, and poſſeſſedot 
talents for great affairs, in whom that paſ- 
fion predominated above ambi tion. Even 
among private perſons, avarice is nothing 
but a ſpecies of ambition, and is chiefly in- 
cited by the proſpect of that regard, diſ- 
tinction, and confideration, which attends 
on riches. 

Died April 12th, 1509, aged 52, having 
reigned 28 years, 


Hume. 
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HENRY VII. 


Henry was tall, ſtraight, and well- 
ſhaped, though flender; of a grave aſpect, 
and ſaturnine complexion ; auſtere in his 
dreſs, and reſerved in converſation, except 
when he had a fayourite point to carry; and 
then he would fawn, flatter, and practiſe 
all the arts of infinuation, He inherited a 
natural fund of ſagacity, which was im- 
proved by ſtudy and experience ; nor was 
he deficient in perſonal bravery and poli- 
tical courage. He was cool, cloſs, cun- 
ning, dark, diſtruſtſul, and deſigning ; and 
of all the princes who had ſat on the Eng- 
liſh throne, the moſt ſordid, ſelfiſh, and 
ignorant. He poſſeſſed, in a peculiar man- 
ner, the art of turning all his domeſtic trou- 
bles, and all his foreign diſputes, to his own 
advantage; hence he acquired the appella- 
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tion of the Engliſh Solomon ; and all the 
powers of the continent courted his alli- 
ance, on account of his wealth, wiſdom, 
and uninterrupted proſperity. 

The nobility he excluded entirely from 
the adminiſtration of public affairs, and 
employed clergymen and lawyers, who, as 
they had no intereſt in the nation, and 
depended entirely upon his favour, were 
more obſequious to his will, and ready to 
concur in all his arbitrary meaſures. At 
the ſame time 1t muſt be owned, he was 
a wile legiſlator ; chaſte, temperate, and 
aſſiduous in the exerciſe of religious duties; 
decent in his deportment, and exact in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, when his private 
intereſt was not concerned; though he fre- 
quently uſed religion and juſtice as cloaks 
for perfidy and oppreſſion. His foul was 
continually actuated by two ruling paſſions, 
equally baſe and unkingly, namely, the 
fear of loſing his crown, and the defire of 
ar, aſſing riches; and theſe motives influ- 
enced his whole conduct. Nevertheleſs, 
his apprehenſion and avarice redounded, 

on 
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on the whole, to the advantage of the na- 
tion. The firſt induced him to depreſs 
thenobility, and abolith the feudal tenures, 
which rendered them equally formidable 
to the prince and people; and his avarice 
prompted him to encourage induſtry and 
trade, becauſe it improved his cuſtoms, 
and enriched his ſubjects, whom he could 
afterwards pillage at diſcretion. 
SMOLLETT, 
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HENRY VIII. 


Ir is difficult togive a juſt ſummary of this 
prince's qualities; he was ſo different from 
himſelf in different parts of his reign, that, 
as is well remarked by Lord Herbert, his \ 
hiſtory is his beſt character and deſcription, | 
The abſolute anduncontrouled authority 
which he maintained at home, and the re- 
gard he obtained among foreign nations, 
are cireumſtances which entitle him to the 


appellation 
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appellation of a great prince ; while his 
tyranny and cruelty ſeem to exclude him 
from the character of a good one. 

He poſſeſſed, indeed, great vigour of 
mind, which qualified him for exerciſing 
dominion over men; courage, intrepidity, 
vigilance, inflexibility; and, though theſe 
qualitieslay not always under the guidance 
of a regular and ſolid judgment, they were 
accompanied with good parts, and an ex- 
tenſive capacity; and every one dreaded a 
conteſt with a man who was never known 
to yield, or to forgive; and who, in every 
controverſy, was determined to ruin him- 
ſelf, or his antagoniſt, 

A catalogue of his vices would compre- 
hend many of the worſt qualities incident 
to human nature. Violence, cruelty, pro- 
fuſion, rapacity, injuſtice, obſtinacy, arro- 
gance, bigotry, preſumption, caprice ; but 
neither was he ſubject to all theſe vices in 
the moſt extreme degree, nor was he at 
intervals altogether devoid of virtues, He 
was ſincere, open, gallant, liberal, and ca- 
pable at leaſt of a temporary friendſhip 
and attachment. In this reſpect he was 


un fortunate, 
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unfortunate, that the incidents of his tines 
ſerved to diſplay his faults in their full 
light; the treatment he met with from the 
court of Rome provoked him to violence ; 


the danger of a revolt from his ſaperſti- 


tious ſubjects ſeemed to require the molt 
extreme ſeverity. But it mult at the ſama 
time be acknowledged, that his fituation 
tended to throw an additional luſtre on 
what was great and magnanimous in his 
character. | 

The emulation between the Emperor 
and the French King rendered his alliance, 
notwithſtanding his impolitic conduct, of 
great importance to Europe, The exten- 
five powers of his prerogative, and the 
ſubmiſſion, not to ſay ſlaviſh diſpoſition of 
his parliament, made it more eaſy for him 
to allume and maintain that entire domi- 
nion, by which his reign is ſo much diſtin- 
guiſhed in Englith hiſtory. 

It may ſeem a little extraordinary, that 
notwithſtanding his cruelty, his extortion, 
Is violence, his arbitrary adminiſtration, 
this prince not only acquired the regard of 
his ſubjects, but never was the object of 

their 
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their hatred ; he ſeems even, 1n ſome de- 
gree, to have poſletied their love and 
attection. His exterior qualities were ad- 
vantageous, aud fit to captivate the multi- 
tude; his magnificence, and perſonal bra- 
very, rendered hun illuſtrious to vulgar 
eyes; and it may be ſaid with truth, that 
the Englith in that age were ſo thoroughly 
ſubdued, that, like eaſtern flaves, they 
were inclined to admire een thoſe acts of 
violence and tyranny, which were exer- 
ciſed over themſelves, andat their own cx- 
pence, 

Died January 28th, 1547, anno ætatis 
57, regni 37. 

Hume, 
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Hexry VIII. before he became corpu- 
lent, was a prince of a goodly perſonage, 
and commanding aſpect, rather imperious 
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than dignified. He excelled in all the 
exerciſes of youth, and poſſeſſed a good 
underſtanding, which was not much im- 
proved by the nature of his education. 
Inſtead of learning that philoſophy which 
opens the mind, and extends the qualities 
of the heart, he was confined to the ſtudy 
of gloomy and ſcholaſtic diſquiſitions, 
which ſerved to cramy his ideas, and per- 
vert the faculty of reaſon, qualifying him 
for the diſputant of a cloiſter, rather than 
the lawgiver of a people. In the firſt years 
of his reign, his pride and vanity ſeemed 
to domineer over all his other paſſions; 
though from the beginning he was impe- 
tuous, headſtrong, impatient of contradic- 
tion and advice. He was raſh, arrogant, 
prodigal, vain-glonious, pedantic, and ſu- 
perſtitious. He delighted in pomp and 
pageantry, the baubles of a weak mind. 
His paſſions, ſoothed by adulation, rejected 
all reſtraint ; and as he was an utter ſtran- 
ger to the finer feelings of the. ſoul, he 
gratified them at the expence of juſtice 
and humanity, without remorſe or com- 


punction. 
He 
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He wreſted the ſupremacy from the bi- 
ſhop of Rome, partly on conſcientious 
motives, and partly from reaſons of ſtate 
and conveniency. He ſuppreſſed the mo- 
naſteries, in order to ſupply his extrava- 
gance with their ſpoils ; but he would not 
have made thoſe acquiſitions, had they not 
been productive of advantage to his nobi- 
lity, and agreeable to the nation in gene- 
ral. He was frequently at war; but the 
greateſt conqueſt he obtained was over his 
own parliament and people. —Religious 
diſputes had divided them 1nto two fac- 
tions. As he had it in his power to make 
cither ſcale preponderate, each courted his 
favour with the moſt obſequious ſubmiſ- 
ſion, and, in trimming the balance, he kept 
them both in ſubjection. In accuſtoming 
them to theſe abject compliances, they 
degenerated into ſlaves, and he from their 
proſtitution acquired the moſt deſpotic au- 
thority. He became rapaciony, arbitrary, 
froward, fretful, and ſo cruel that he ſcem- 
ed to delight in the blood of his ſubjects. 

He never ſeemed to betray the leaſt 
ſymptoms of tenderneſs in his diſpoſition : 
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and, as we already obſerved, his kindneſs 
to Cranmer was an inconſiſtence in his 
character. He ſeemed to hve in defiance 
of cenſure, whether eccleſiaſtical or ſecu- 
lar; he died in apprehenſion of futurity; 
and was buried at Windſor, with idle pro- 
ceſſions and childith pageantry, which in 
thoſe days paſſed for real taſte and magni- 
ficence, 
SMOLLETT, 
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Trvs died Edward VI. in the ſixteenth 
year of his age. He was counted the 
wonder of his time; he was not only 
learned in the tongues and the liberal ſci- 
ences, but he knew well the ſtate of his 
kingdom, He kept a table-book, in 
which he had written the characters of all 
the eminent men of the nation: he ſtudied 
fortification, and underſtood the mint well, 
F 3 Ile 
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He knew the harbours in all his domi- 
nions, with the depth of the water, and 
way of coming into them. He underſtood 
foreign affairs ſo well, that the ambaſſa- 
dors who were ſent into England, publiſh- 
ed very extraordiuary things of him, in 
all the courts of Europe. He had great 
quickneſs of apprehenſion; but being diſ- 
truſtful of his memory, he took notes of 
every thing he heard (that was conſider- 
able) in Greek characters, that thoſe about 
him might not underſtand what he writ, 
which he afterwards copied out fair in the 
journal that he kept. His virtues were 
wonderful: when he was made to believe 
that his uncle was guilty of conſpiring the 
death of the other counſellors, he upon 
that abandoned him. 

Barnaby Fitz Patrick was his favourite; 
and when he ſent him to travel, he writ 
oft to him to keep good company, to avoid 
exceſs and luxury; and to improve him- 
ſelf in thoſe things that might render him 
capable of employment at his return. 
He was afterwards made Lord of Upper 
Otlory in Ireland, by Queen Elizabeth, 
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and did anſwer the hopes this excellent 
king had of him. He was very merciful 
in his nature, which appeared in his un- 
willingneſs to ſign the warrant for burning 
the maid of Kent. He took great care to 
have his debts well paid, reckoning that a 
prince who breaks his faith, and loſes his 
credit, has thrown up that which he can 
never recover, and made himſelf liable to 
perpetual diſtruſt, and extreme contempt. 
He took ſpecial care of the petitions that 
were given him by poor and oppreſt peo- 
ple. But his great zeal for religion crown- 
ed all the reſt—it was not an angry heat 
about it that actuated him, but it was a 
true tenderneſs of conſcience, founded on 
the love of God and his neighbour, Thete 
extraordinary qualities, ſet oft with great 
{weetneſs and affability, made him uni- 
verſally beloved by his people. 
BUuNET. 
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EDWARD VI. 


All the Engliſh hiſtorians dwell with 
pleaſure on the excellencies of this young 
prince, whom the flatterirg promiſes of 
hope, joined to many real virtues, had 
made an obje& of the moſt tender affec- 
tions of the public. He poſſeſſed mildneſs 
of diſpoſition, application to ſtudy and 
buſineſs, a capacity to learn and judge, 
and an attachment to equity and juſtice. 
He ſeems only to have contracted, from 
his educatzon, and from the age in which 
he lived, too much of a narrow prepoſſeſ- 
fion in matters cf religion, which made 
him inchne ſomewhat to bigotry and per- 
ſecution. But as the bigotry of Proteſt- 
ants, leſs governed by prieſts, lies under 
more reſtraints than that of Catholics, the 
effects of this malignant quality were the 
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leſs to be apprehended, if a longer life had 
been granted to young Edward. 
Hume. 
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Epwanb is celebrated by hiſtorians for 
the beauty of his perſon, the ſweetneſs of 
his diſpoſition, and the extent of his know- 
ledge. By that time he had attained his 
ſixteenth year, he underſtood the Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, and Spaniſh lan- 
guages : he was verſed in the ſciences of 
logic, mufic, natural philoſophy, and 
maſter of all theological diſputes; inſo- 
much that the famous Cardanus, in his 
return from Scotland, viſiting the Engliſh 
court, was aſtoniſhed at the progreſs he 
had made in learning, and afterward: ex- 
tolled him in his works as a prodigy of na- 
ture. Notwithſtanding theſe encomiums, 
he ſeems to have had an ingredient of 
bigotry in his diſpoſition, that would have 
rendered him very troubleſome to thoſe of 
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tender conſciences, who might have hap- 
pened to difler with him in religious prin- 
ciples ; nor can we reconcile either to his 
boatted humanity or penetration, his con- 
ſenting to the death of his uncle, who had 
ſerved him faithfully ; unleſs we ſuppoſe 
he wanted reſolution to withſtand the im- 
portunitics of his miniſters, and was ce- 
1icient in that vigour of mind, which often 
exiſts independent of learning and culture, 
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Ir is not neceſſary to employ many 
words in drawing the character of this 
princeſs. She poſſeſſed few qualities either 
eſtimable or amiable, and her perſon was 
as little engaging as her behaviour and 
addreſs, Obſtinacy, bigotry, violence, 
cruelty, malignity, revenge, and tyranny ; 

-ery circumſtance of her character took 
ncture from her bad temper and narrow 
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underſtanding. And amidſt that com- 
plication of vices which entered into her 
compoſition, we ſhall ſcarcely find any 
virtue but ſincerity; a quality which ſhe 
ſeems to have maintained throughout her 
whole life, except in the beginning of her 
reign, when the necethty of her affairs 
obliged her to make ſome promiſes to the 
Proteſtants, which the certainly never in- 
tended to perform. But in theſe caſes a 
weak bigoted woman, under the govern- 
ment of priefis, eaſily finds caſuiſtry ſuffi- 
cient to juſtify to herſelf the violation of 
an engagement. She appears, as well as 
her father, to have been ſuſceptible of 
ſome attachment of friendſhip ; and that 
without caprice and inconſtancy, which 
were ſo remarkable in the conduct of that 
monarch. To which,we may add, that in 
many circumftances of her life, the gave 
indications of reſolution and vigour of 


mind; a quality which ſeems to have been 


inherent in her family. 
Died Nov. 7, A. D. 1558. 
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MARY. 


WI have already obſerved, that the cha- 
racteriſtics of Mary were bigotry and re- 
venge: we ſhall only add, that ſhe was 
proud, imperious, froward, avaricious, and 
wholly deſtitute of every agreeable quali- 
fication, 
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CHARACTER 


OF 


ELIZABETH. 


ELIZz ABEBTn had a great decal of wit, 
and was naturally of a ſound and ſolid 
judgment. This was viſible by her whole 
management, from one end of her reign 
to the other. Nothing ſhews her capacity 
more, than her addreſs in ſurmounting all 
the difficulties and troubles created by her 
enemies, eſpecially when it is conſidered 
who theſe enemies were ; perſons the moſt 
4 powerful, 
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powerſul, the moſt artful, the moſt ſubtile, 
and the leaſt ſcrupulous in Europe. The 
following are the maxims which the laid 
down for the rule and meaſures of her + 
whole conduct, and from which the never 
ſwerved: © To make herſelf beloved by 
« her people: To be frugal of her trea- 
« ſure: To keep up diſſenſion amongſt | 
« her neighbours,” 

Her enemies pretend that her abilities 
covſiſted wholly in overſtrained diſſimula- 
tion, and a profound hypocnſy. In a 
word, they ſay ſhe was a perfect come- 
dian. For my part, I don't deny that ſhe 
made great uſe of diſſimulation, as well 
with regard to the courts of France and 
Spain, as to the queen of Scotland and the 
Scots. I am alſo perſuaded that, being 
as much concerned to gain the love and 
eſteem of her ſubjects, ſhe affected to ſpeak 

L frequently, and with exaggeration, of her 
tender affection for them; and that ſhe 
had a mind to make it be believed that ſhe 
did ſome things from an exceſſive love to 
her people, which ſhe was led to more by 
her own intereſt, 


Avarice 
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Avarice is another failing which her 
own friends reproach her with. I will not 
deny that ſhe was too parſimonious, and 
upon ſome occaſions ſtuck too cloſe to the 
maxims ſhe had laid down, not to be at any 
expence but what was abſolutely neceſſary. 
However in general I maintain, that if her 
circumſtances did not require her to be 
covetous, at leaſt they required that the 
ſhould not part with her money but with 
great caution, both in order to preſerve 
the affection of her people, and to keep 
herſelf always in a condition to withſtand 
her enemies. 

She is accuſed alſo of not being fo 
chaſte as ſhe affected to appear. Nay, 
ſome pretend that there are now in Eng- 
land the deſcendants of a daughter ſhe 
had by the Earl of Leiceſter; but as 
hitherto nobody has undertaken to pro- 
duce any proofs of this accuſation, one 
may ſafely reckon it among the flanders 
which they endeavoured to ſtain her repu- 
tation with, both in her life-time, and after 
her deceaſe. 

It is not ſo ealy to juſtify her concerning 

the 
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the death of the queen of Scots. Here it 
muſt be owned ſhe ſacrificed equity, juſtice, 
and it may be her own conſcience, to her 
ſafety, It Mary was guilty of the mur- 
der of her huſband, as there is ground to 
believe, it was not Elizabeth's bufineſs to 
puniſh her for it. And truly it was not 
for that ſhe took away her life; but the 
made uſe of that pretence to detain her 
in priſon, under the deceitful colour of 
making her innocence appear. On this 
occaſion her diſimulation as blame-wor- 
thy. This firſt piece of injuſtice drew 
her in afterwards to uſe a world of artfal 
devices to get a pretence to render Mary's 
impriſonment perpetual. From hence aroſe 
in the end, the neceſſity of putting her to 
death on the ſcaflold. This doubtleſs is 
Elizabeth's great blemith, which manifeſt- 
ly proves to what degree ſhe carried the 
fear of loſing a crown. The continual 
fear and nneaſfinets the was under on that 
account, is what characteri ſes her reign, be- 
cauſe it was the main ſpring of almoſt all 
her actions. The beſt thing that can be ſaid 
in Elizabeth's behalf is, that the queen of 


Scots 
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Scots and her friends had brought matters 
to ſuch a paſs, that one of the two queens 
maſt periſh, and it was natural that the 
weakeſt ſhould fall. I don't beheve any- 
body ever queſtioned her being a true 
Proteſtant. But, as it was her intereſt to 
be ſo, ſome have taken occaſion to doubt 
whether the zeal ſhe exprefled for her re- 
ligion, was the effect of her perſuaſion or 
policy. All that can be ſaid is, that the 
happened ſometimes to prefer her temporal 
concerns, before thole of religion. To 
ſum up in two words what may ſerve to 


form Elizabeth's character, I ſhall add, 
ſhe was a good and illuſtrious queen, with 


many virtues and noble qualities, and few 
faults. But what ought above all things 
to make her memory precious is, that the 
cauſed the Engliſh to enjoy a ſtate of feli- 
city unknown to their anceſtors, under 

moſt part of the kings, her predeceſſors, 
Died March 24, 1603, aged 70, having 

reigned 44 years, 4 months, and 8 days. 
Rarity. 
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ANOTHER CHARACTER 


0 F 


ELIZABETH. 


Tuenx are few great perſonages in hiſ- 


tory who have been more expoſed to the 
calumny of enemies, and the adulation of 


friends, than queen Elizabeth ; and yet 
there 1s ſcarce any whoſe reputation has 
been more certainly determined, by the 
unanimous conſent of poſterity, The un- 
uſual length of her adminiſtration, and 
the ſtrong features of her character, were 
able to overcome all prejudices ; and oblig- 
ing her detractors to abate much of their 
invectives, and her admirers ſomewhat 
their panegyrics, have at laſt, in ſpite of 
political factions, and, what is more, of 
religious animoſities, produced an uniform 
judgment with regard to her conduct. 
Her vigour, her conſtancy, her magnani- 
mity, her penetration, and vigilance, are 
allowed to merit the higheſt praiſe, and 
appear not to have been ſurpaſſed by any 


perſon 
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perſon who ever filled a throne. A conduct 
eſs vigorous, leſs imperious; more ſincere, 
more indulgent to her people, would have 
been requiſite to form a perfect character. 
By the force of her mind, ſhe controuled 
all her more active and ſtronger qualities, 
and prevented them from running into 
exceſs. Her heroiſm was exempt from all 
temerity, her frugality from avarice, her 
friendſhip from partiality, her active ſpirit 
from turbulency and a vain ambition. She 
guarded not herſelf with equal care, or 
equal ſucceſs, from leſſer infirmities; the 
rivalſhip of beauty, the defire of admira- 
tion, the jealouſy of love, and the ſallics of 
anger. 

Her fingular talents for government 
were founded equally on her temper and 
on her capacity, Endowed with a great 


- command of herſelf, the obtained an un- 


controuled aſcendant over her people; and 
while the merited all their eſteem by her 
real virtues, ſhe alſo engaged their affection 
by her pretended ones. Few ſovereigns 
of England ſucceeded to the throne in 
more difficult circuraſtances; and none 
ever 
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ever conducted the government with ſuch 
uniform ſucceſs and felicity. Though 
unacquainted with the practice of tolera- 
tion, the true ſecret for managing religious 
factions, ſhe preſerved her people, by her 
ſuperior providence, from thoſe confuſions 
in which theological controverſy had in- 
volved all the neighbouring nations : and 
though her enemies were the moſt power- 
ful princes in Europe, the moſt active, the 
molt enterprizing, the leaſt ſcrupulous, ſhe 
was able by her vigour to make deep im- 
preſſions on their ſtate; her own greatneſs 
mean while untouched and unimpaired, 
The wiſe miniſters and brave warriors, 
who flouriſhed during her reign, ſhare the 
praiſe of her ſucceſs; but inſtead of leſſen- 
ing the applauſe due to her, they make 
great addition to it. They owed all of 
them their advancement to her choice; they 
wereſupported by her conſtancy; and with 
all their ability they were never able to 
acquire any undue aſcendant over her. In 
her family, in her court, in her kingdom, 
ſhe remained equally miſtreſs. The force 
cf the tender paſſions was great over ber, 


but 
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but the force of her mind was ſtill ſuperior; 
and the combat which her victory viſibly 
coſt her, ſerves only to diſplay the firmne\; 
of her reſolution, and the loftineſs of her 
ambitious ſentiments. 

The fame of this princeſs, though it has 
ſurmounted the prejudices both of faction. 
and bigotry, yet lies ſtill expoſed to ano- 
ther prejudice which is more durable, be- 
cauſe more natural, and which, according 
to the different views in which we ſurvey 
her, 1s capable either of exalting beyond 
meaſure, or diminiſhing the luſtre of her 
character. This prejudice is founded in 
eonfideration of her ſex, When we con- 
template her as a woman, we are apt to be 
ſtruck with the higheſt admiration of her 
great qualities and extenſive capacity; but 
we are apt alſo to require ſome more ſoft- 
neſs of diſpoſition, ſome greater lenity of 
temper, ſome of thoſe amiable weakneſſes 
by which her ſex is diſtinguiſhed. But the 
true method of eſtimating her merit is, to 
lay aſide all thoſe conſiderations, and con- 
fider her merely as a rational being, placed 
in authority, and entruſted with the go- 
vernment 


. 
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vernment of mankind. We may find it 
difficult to reconcile our fancy to her as a2 
wife, or a miſtreſs; but her qualities as 2 
ſovereign, though with ſome conſiderable 
exceptions, are the object of undiſputed 
applauſe and approbation. 


75 * * * * 
* * ** * — 
thus left unfiniſhed by | 
Iluux. 


ANOTHER CHARACTER 


OF 


ELIZABETH. 


EL1ZABETH, in her perſon, was maſcu- 
line, tall, ſtraight, and ſtrong-limbed, with 
an high round forchead, brown eyes, fair 

complexion, fine white tecth, and yellow | 

hair; the danced with great agility? her | 
voice was ſtrong and ſhrill; ſhe underſtood 
muſic, and played upon ſeveral inſtru— 
ments, She poſſeſſed an excellent memory, 
and 
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and underſtood the dead and living lan- 
guages, and made good proficiency in the 
ſciences, and was well read in hiſtory. Her 
converſation was ſprightly and agreeable, 
her judgment ſolid, her apprehenſion acute, 
her application indefatigable, and her cou- 
rage invincible. She was the great bul- 
wark of the Proteſtant religion; ſhe was 


highly commendable for her general re- 


gard to the 1mpartial adminiſtration of 
Juſtice; and even for her rigid ceconomy, 
which ſaved the public money, and 
evinced that love for her people which 
ſhe ſo warmly profeiſed. Yet the deviat- 
ed from juſtice in ſome inſtances when 
her intereſt and paſſions were concerned 
and, notwithſtanding all her great qua- 
lities, we cannot deny ſhe was vain, 
proud, imperious, and in ſome caſes 
cruel: her predominant paſſion was jea- 
louſy and avarice; though ſhe was alſo 
ſubject to ſuch violent guſts of anger 
as overwhelmed all regard to the dig- 
nity of her ſtation, and even hurried 
her beyond the common bounds of 


decency. 
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decency, She was wiſe and ſteady in 
her principles of government, and above 
all princes fortunate in a miniſtry. 


SMOLLETT, 
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CHARACTER 


OF 


JAMES-L 


Jaurs was of a middle ſtature, of a fine 
complexion, and a ſoft 1kin; his perſon 
plump, but not corpulent, his eyes large 
and rolling, his beard thin, bis tongue too 
big for his mouth, his countenance dit- 
agreeable, his air awkward, and his gait 
remarkably ungracefal, from a weakneſs 
in his knees that prevented his walking 
without aſſiſtance; he was tolerably tem- 

perate 
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peraic in his diet, but drank of little ele 
than rich and ſtrong wines. Hi, character, 
trom the variety of groteſque qualities that 
compole it, is not caſy to be delineated. 
The virtues he potiefled were fo loaded 
with a greater proportion of their neigh— 
bouring vices, that they exhibit no Iizhts, 
to ſet off the dark ſhades; his principles of 
generoſity were tainted by ſuch a childiſh 
profuſion, that they left him without means 
of paying his juſt obligations, and ſuhjeNe 
him to the neceſſity of attempting irregu— 
lar, illegal, and unjuſt methods of acquiring 
money. His friendſhip, not to give it the 
name of vice, was directed by ſo paerile a 
fancy, and ſo abſurd a caprice, that the ob- 
jects of it were contemptible, and its con- 
tequences attended with ſuch an unmerited 
profuſion. of favours, that it was perhaps 
the moſt exceptionable quality of any he 
poſſeſſed. His diſtinctions were formed on 
principles of ſelfiſhneſs; he valued no per— 
ſon for any endowments that could not be 
made ſubſervient to his pleaſures or his in- 
tereſt; and thus he rarely advanced any 
man of real worth to preferment. His 
G 2 2 
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familiar converſation, both in writing and 
in ſpeaking, was ſtuffed with vulgar and 
indecent phraſes. Ihough proud and arro- 
gant in his temper, and full of the impor- 
tance of his ſtation, he detcended to buf- 
foonry, and ſuffered his favourites to ad- 
dreſs him in the moſt diſreſpectful terms oi 
groſs familiarity. 

Himſelf affected a ſententious wit, but 
roſe no higher in thoſe attempts than to 
quaint and often ſtale conceits. His edu- 
cation had been a more learned one than is 
commonly beſtowed on princes; this, from 
the conceit it gave him, turned out a very 
di ſadvantageous circumſtance, by contract- 
ing his opinions to his own narrow views; 
his pretences to a conſummate knowledge 
in divinity, politics, and the art of govern- 
ing, expoſe him to a high degree of ridi- 
cule ; his conduct ſhewing him more than 
commonly deficient in all theſe points. 
His romantic idea of the natural rights of 
princes, cauſed him publicly to avow 
pretenſions that impreſſed into the minds of 
the people an incurable jealouſy; this, 


with an affectation of a profound {kill in 
the 
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the art of diſſembling, or kingcraft, as he 
termed it, rendered him the object of fear 
and diſtruſt; when at the ſame time he was 
hiinſelf the only dupe to an impertinent, 
uſeleſs hypocriſy. 

If the laws and conſtitution of England 
received no prejudice from his government, 
it was owing to his want of ability to effect 
a change ſuitable to the purpoſe of an ar- 
bitrary ſway. Stained with theſe vices, 
and tulhed with theſe weaknelles, if he is 
even exempt from our hatred, the exemp- 
tion muſt ariſe trom motives of contempt. 
Deſpicable as he appears through his own 
Britannic government, his behaviour when 
king of Scotland was in many points un- 
exceptionable ; but, intoxicated with the 
power he received over a people whote 
privileges were but feebly eſtabliſhed, aud 
who had been long ſubjected to civil and 
eccleſiaſtical tyranny, hc at once ſtung off 
that moderation that hid his deforrnities 
from the common eye. It is alledged, that 
the corruption he inet with in the court of 
England, and the time-ſerving genius of 
the Englith noblemen, were the great 
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means that debauched bim from his cir - 
cumſpect conduct. Among the forwardcit 
of the worthlets tribe was Cecil, afterwards 
Earl of Saliſbury, who told him on hi; 
coming to the crown, that he ſhould find 
his Engliſh ſubjects like afles, on whom he 
might lay any burden, and ſhould need 
neither bit nor bridle, but their aſſes ears. 
Died March 27, A. D. 1623. Aged 59. 
MACAULAY. 


ANOTHER CHAKACTER 


OF 


JAM Es. 


Jus was in his ſtature of the middle 
ſize, inclining to corpulency; his forehead 
was high, his beard ſcanty, and his aſpect 
mean; his eyes, which were weak and lan- 
guid, he rolled about inceſſantly, as if in 
queſt of novelty; his tongue was fo large, 
that in ſpeaking or drinking, he beflab- 
bered the by-ſtanders ; his knees were ſo 
weak as to bend under the weight of his 
body; his addreſs was awkward, and his 
4 appearance 
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appearance ſlovenly. There was nothing 
dignihed either in the compoſition of his 
mind or perſon, We have in the courſe 
of his reign exhibited repeated inſtances of 
his ridiculous vanity, prejudices, profuſion, 
folly, and littleneſs of foul. All that we- 
can add in his favour is, that he was averſe 
to craelty and injuſtice; very little addict- 
ed to excels, temperate in his meals, kind 
to his ſervants, and cven defirous of acquir- 
ing the love of his ſubjects, by granting 
that as a favour, which they claimed as a 
privilege. His reign, though ignoble to 
himſelf, was happy to his people. They 
vere enriched by commerce, which no war 
interrupted. They felt no ſevere imp fi- 
tions; and the commons made conſider- 
able progreis in aſcertaining the libertics 
of the nation. 
SMOLLETT, 
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JAMES. 


ANOTHER CHARACTER 


No prince, ſo little enterpriſing and ſo 
inoffenſive, was ever ſo much expoſed to 
the oppoſite extremes of calumny and flat- 
tery, of ſatire and panegyric. 
factions which began in his time, being 
ſtill continued, have made his character be 
as much diſputed to this day, as 1s com- 
monly that of princes who are our con- 
Many virtues, however, it 
muſt be owned, he was poſſeſſed of; but 
not one of them pure, or free from the 
contagion of the neighbouring vices, His 
generoſity bordered on profuſion, his learn- 
ing on pedantry, his pacific diſpoſition on 
puſillanimity, his wiſdom on cunning, his 
friendſhip on light fancy, and boyiſh fond- 
While he imagined that he was 
only maintaining his own authority, he 
may perhaps be ſuſpected in ſome of his 
actions, and ſtill more of his pretenſions, to 
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have encroached on the lhberties of Bis 
people, While he endeavoured, by an 
exa*t nentrality, to acquire the good-will 
of all his neighbours, he was able to pre- 
{erve fully the eſteem and regard of none, 
His capacity was conſiderable, but fitter to 
ditcourſe on general maxims than to con- 
duct any intricate buſineſs. 

His intentions were juſt, but more adapt- 
ed to the coi: duct of private life, than to 
the government of kingdoms. Awkward 
in his perſon, and ungainly in his man- 
ners, he was ill qualified to command re- 
ſpect : partial and undiſcerning in his at- 
tections, he was little fitted to acquire ge- 
neral love. Of a feeble temper more than 
of a frugal judgment; expoſed to our ri- 
dicule from his vanity, but exempt from 
our hatred by his freedom from pride and 
arrogance, And upon the whole it may 
be pronounced of his character, that all his 
qualities were ſullied with weaknets, and 
embelliſhed by humanity. Political cou- 
rage he was certainly devoid of; and from 
thence chiefly is derived the ſtrong pre- 
judice which prevails againſt his perſonal 
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bravery: an inference, however, which 
mult be owned, from general experience, 
to be extremely fallacious. 
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JAMES. 


Fn: principal thing which is made to 
ſerve for matter for king James's pane- 
gyric, is the conſtant peace he cauted his 
ſubjects to enjoy. This cannot be ſaid to 
be the effect of chance, ſince it clearly ap- 
pears, it was his ſole, or at leaſt his chief 
aim, in the whole courſe of his adminiſtra- 
tion. Nothing, ſay his friends, is more 
worthy a great king than ſuch a deſign. 
But the ſame deſign loſes all its merit, if 
the prince diſcovers by his conduct, that 
he preſerves peace only out of fear, care. 
leiInets, exceſſive love of eaſe and repoſe ; 
and king James's whole behaviour ſhews 
he ated from theſe motives, though he 
coloured 
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coloured it with the pretence of his affee- 
tion for the people. 

His liberality, which ſome praiſe him 
for, is exclaimed againſt by others as pro- 
dicality, Theſe laſt pretend he gave 
without meaſure and ditcretion, without 
any regard to his own wants, or the nic- 
rit of thoſe whom he heaped his favours 
upon. 

As to his manners, writers are no leſs 
divided: ſome will have him to be looked 
on as a very wile and virtuons prince ; 
whilſt others ſpeak of him as a prince of 
a diffolute life, given to drinking, and a 
creat {wearer in common converſation, et- 
pecially when in a pation, He is tkewite 
taxed with diflolving the Earl of Eftex's 
marriage, the pardoning the Earl and 
Counteſs of Somerſet, the death of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and the confidence where- 
with in full parliament he called God to 
witneſs, that he never had any thoughts of 
giving the Papiſts a toleration, which he 
could not affirm but by means of ſome 
mental reſervation. 

But whatever may be ſaid for or againſt 
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James's perſon, it is certain England ne- 
ver flouriſhed leſs than in his reign ; the 
Engliſh ſaw themſelves expoſed to the in- 
ſults and jeſts of other nations, and all the 
world in gencral threw the blame on the 
king. 
RAPIY 


CHARACTER 


CHARACTER 
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CHARLES l. 


S̃ucu was the unworthy and unexam- 
pled fate of Charles I. king of England, 
who fell a ſacrifice to the molt atrocious in- 
ſolence of treaſon, in the forty-ninth yearof 
his age, and in the twenty-fourth of his 
reign, He was a prince of a middling ſta- 
ture, robuſt, and well-proportioned. His 
hair was of a dark colour, his forehead 
high, his complexion pale, his vifage long, 

and 
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and his aſpect melancholy, He excelled 
in riding, and other manly exerciſes; he 
inherited a good underſtanding from na— 
ture, and had cultivated it with great afli- 
duity. His perception was clear and 
acute, his judgment ſolid and deciſive; he 
poſleſſed a refined taſte for the liberal 
arts, and was a munifcent patron to thoſe 
who excelled in painting, ſculpture, muſic, 
and architecture. In his private morals 
he was altogether unblemiſhed and exem- 
plary. He was merciful, modeſt, chaſte, 
temperate, religious, perſonally brave, and 
we may join the noble hittorian 1n ſaying, 
« He was the worthieſt gentleman, the 
© beſt maſter, the beſt friend, the beſt 
c hutband, the beſt father, and the beſt 
* chriſtian of the age in which he lived.” 
He had the misfortune to be bred up in 
high notions of the prerogative, which he 
thought his honour and his duty obliged 
him to maintain. He lived at a time when 
the ſpirit of the people became too mighty 
for thoſe reſtraints which the regal power 
derived from the conſtitution; and when 
the tide of fanaticiſm began to overbear 
the 
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the religion of his country, to which he 
was contcicntiouſly devoted, he ſuffered 
himſelt to be guided by counſellors, who 
were not only inferior to himſelf in know - 
ledge and judgment, but generally proud, 
partial, and inflexible; and, from an excet3 
of conjugal affection that bordered upon 
weaknets, he paid too much deference to 
the advice and defires of his conſort, who 
was ſuperſtitiouſly attached to the errors of 
popery, and importuncd him inceilantly in 
tavour of the Roman Catholics. 

Such were the ſources of all that miſgo- 
vernment which was imputed to him dur- 
ing the firſt fifteen years of his reign, 
From the beginning of the civil war to his 
fatal cataſtrophe, his conduct ſcems to 


have been unexceptionable. His infir-, 


mities and imperfections have been can- 
didly owned in the courſe of this narra- 
tion. He was not very liberal to his de- 
pendants ; his converſation was not caly, 
nor his addreſs pleaſing ; yet the probity 
of his heart, and the innocence of his man- 
ners, won the affection of all who attend- 
ed his perſon, not even excepting thoſe 

who 
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who had the charge of his confinement. 
In a word, he certainly deſerved the epi- 
thet of a virtuous prince, though he want- 
ed ſome of thoſe ſhining qualities which 
conſtitute the character of a great mo- 
narch. Beheaded January 30, 1048-9. 
SMOLLETT, 
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CHARLES I. 


Tat character of this prince, as that of 
molt men, if not of all men, was mixed, 
but his virtues predominated extremely 
above his vices; or, more properly ſpeak- 
ing, his imperfeCtions : for ſcarce any of 
his faults aroſe to that pitch, as to merit 
the appellation of vices. To confider him 
in the moſt favourable light, it may be 
affirmed, that his dignity was exempted 
from pride, his humanity from weakneſs, 
his bravery from raſhneſs, his temperance 
from auſterity, and his frugality from 

avarice: 
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avarice : all theſe virtues in him main- 
tained their proper bounds, and merited 
unreſerved praiſe. To ſpeak the moſt 
harſhly of him, we may affirm, that many 
of his good qualities were attended with 
ſome latent frailty, which, though ſeem- 
ingly inconſiderable, was able, when ſe- 
conded by the extreme malevolence of his 
fortune, to diſappoint them of all their 
influence. His beneficent diſpoſition 
was clouded by a manner not gracious, 
his virtue was tinctured with ſuperſtition, 
his good ſenſe was disfigured by a de- 
ference to perſons of a capacity much 1n- 
ferior to his own, and his moderate teinper 
exempted him not from haſty and precipi— 
tate reſolutions, He deſerves the epithet 
of a good, rather than of a great man; and 
was more fitted to rule in a regular eſta- 
bliſhed government, than either to give 
way to the encroachments of a popular 
aſſembly, or finally to ſubdue their pre- 
tenſions. He wanted ſuppleneſs and dex- 
terity ſuſhcient for the firſt meaſure; he 
was not endowed with vigour requiſite for 
the ſecond, Had he been born an abſo- 
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lute prince, his humanity and good ſenſe 
had rendered his reign happy, and his 
memory precious, Had the limitations 
on the prerogative been in his time quite 
fixed and certain, his integrity had made 
him regard as ſacred the boundaries of the 
conſtitution, Unhappily his fate threw 
him into a period, when the precedents of 
many former reigns favoured ſtrongly of 
arbitrary power, and the genins of the 
people ran violently towards liberty. And 
it his political prudence was not ſufficient 
to extricate him from to perilous a ſitua- 
tion, he may be exculed; ſince, even after 
the event, when it is commonly eaſy to 
correct all errors, one is at a loſs to deter- 
mine what conduct in his circumſtances 
would have maintained the authority of 
the crown, and preſeryed the peace of the 
nation. Expoſed without revenue, with- 
out arms, to the aſſault of furious, impla- 
cable, and bigoted factions; it was never 
permitted him, but with the moſt fatal 
conſequences, to commit the ſmalleſt 
miſtake; a condition too rigorous to be 
impoſed on the greateſt human capacity. 
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Some hiſtorians have rathly queſtioned 
the good faith of this prince: but, for this 
reproach the moſt malignant tcrutiny of 
his conduct, which in every circumſtance 
15 now thoroughly known, attords not any 
reaſonable foundation. On the contrary, 
if we conſider the extreme difficulties to 
which he was ſo frequently reduced, and 
compare the fincerity of his profeſſions 
and declarations, we ſhall avow, that pro- 
bity and honour ought juſtly to be num- 
bered among his moſt ſhining qualitics. 
In every treaty, thoſe conceſſions which he 
thought in conſcience he could not main- 
tain, he never would by any motive or per- 
ſuaſion be induced to make. 

And though ſome violations of the pe- 
tition of right may be imputed to him, 
thoſe are more to be aſcribed to the ne- 
ceſſity of his ſituation, and to the lofty 
ideas of royal prerogative which he had 
imbibed, than to any failure of the inte- 
grity of his principles. This prince was 
of a comely pretence; of a ſweet and me- 
lancholy aſpect; his face was regular, 
handſome, and well comptexioned ; his 
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body ſtrong, healthy, and juſtly proporti- 
oned; and being of middle ſtature, he 
was capable of enduring the greateſt fa- 
tigues, He excelled in horſemanſhip and 
other exerciſes; and he poſſeſſed all the 
exterior, as well as many of the eflential 
qualities, which form an accompliſhed 
prince, 
Hume. 
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Ix the character of Charles, as repre- 
ſented by his panegyriſts, we find the qua- 
lities of temperance, chaſtity, regularity, 
piety, equity, humanity, dignity, conde- 
ſcenſion, and equanimity; ſome have 
gone ſo far as to allow him integrity, and 
many writers, who condemn his political 
principles, give him the title of a moral 
man. In the compariſon of this repreſen- 
tation with Charles's conduct, accurately 
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and juſtly deſcribed, it is diſcernible that 
vices of the worſt tendency, when ſhaded 
by a plauſible and formal carriage, when 
concordant to the intereſts of a faction, 
and the prejudices of the vulgar, aſſume 
the appearances of, and are impoſed on 
the credulous world as, virtues of the firſt 
rank. 

Paſſion for power was Charles's predo- 
minant vice: idolatry to his regal prero- 
gatives, his governing prineiple, The in- 
tereſts of the crown legitimated every 
meaſure, and ſanctified in his eye the 
wideſt deviation from moral rule, 

Neither gratitude, clemency, humanity, 
equity, nor generoſity, have place in the 
fair part of Charles's character; of the 
virtues of temperance, fortitude, and per- 
ſonal bravery, he was undeniably poſſeſſed. 
His manners partook of diſſipation, and 
his converſation of -the indecency of a 
court. His chaſtity has been called in 
queſtion, by an author of the higheſt re- 
pute; and were it allowed, it was tainted 
by an exceſs of uxoriouſneſs, which gave 
it the properties and the conſequences of 

vice. 
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vice. The want of integrity is manifeſt 
in every part of his conduct; which, whe- 
ther the corruption of his judgment ot 
heart, loſt him fair opportunitics of rem- 
ſtatement in the throne, and was the vice 
tor which above all others he paid the 
tribute of his lite, His intellectual pow - 
ers were naturally good, and ſo improved 
by a continual exerciſe, that though in the 
beginning of his reign he ſpoke with dif- 
ficulty and heſitation, towards the cloſe of 
his life he diſcovered in his writings pu— 
rity of language and dignity of ſtyle; 
in his debates elocution, and quickneſs of 
perception. The high opinion he en- 
tertained of regal dignity, occaſioned him 
to obſerve a ftatehneſs and imperiouſneſs 
in his manner; which, to the rational and 
intelligent, was unamiable and oftenfive; 
by the weak and formal it was miſtaken 
for dignity. 

In the exerciſe of horſemanſhip he ex- 
celled; had a good taſte, and even kill, in 
ſcveral of the polite arts; but though a 
proticient in ſome branches of literature, 
was no encourager of uſeful learning, and 
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only patronized adepts in jargon of the 
divine right, and utility of kings and bi- 
hops. His underſtanding in this point 
was ſo depraved by the prejudices of his 
education, the flattery of prieſts, and the 
affections of his heart, that he would 
never endure converſation which tended 
to inculcate the principles of equal right 
in men; and notwithſtanding that the par- 
ticularity of his ſituation enforced Jus at- 
tention to doctrines of this kind, he 
went out of the world with the ſame fond 
prejudices with which he had been foſter- 
ed in his nurſery, and cajoled in the zenith 
of his power. 

Charles was of a middle ſtature, his 
body ſtroag, healthy, and juſtly propor- 
tioned; and his aſpect mclancholy, yet 
not unpleaſing. His ſurviving iſſue were 
three ſons and three daughters. He was 
executed in the 49th year of his age, and 
buried, by the appointment of the parlia- 
ment, at Windſor, decently, yet without 
pomp. 

MACAULAY. 


CHARACTER 


CHARACTER 
OF 


OLIVER CROM WELL. 


Or1iver CRomweLL was of a robuſt 
make and conſtitution, his aſpe& manly 
though clowniſh. His education extend- 
ed no farther than a ſuperficial knowledge 
of the Latin tongue, but he inherited 
great talents from nature; though they 


* From Noble's Memoirs of the Protectoral 
houſe of Cromwell. 
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were ſuch as he could not have exerted to 
advantage at any juncture than that of a 
civil war, inflamed by religious conteſts. 
His character was formed from an ainaz- 
ing conjuncture of enthuſiaſm, hypocriſy, 
and ambition. He was poſſeſſed of cou- 
rage and reſolution, that overlooked all 
dangers, and ſaw no difficulties. He div- 
ed into the characters of mankind with 
wonderful fagacity, whilſt he concealed 
his own purpoſes, under the impenetrable 
ſhield of diſſimulation. 

He reconciled the moſt atrocious crimes 
to the moſt rigid notions of religious obli- 
gations. From the ſevereſt exerciſe of de- 
votion, he relaxed into the moſt ridicu- 
lous and idle buffoonry : yet he preſerved 
the dignity and diſtance of his character, 
in the midſt of the coarſeſt familiarity. 
He was cruel and tyrannic from policy; 
Juſt and temperate from inclination; per- 
plexed and deſpicable in his diſcourſe ; 
clear and conſummate in his deſigns; ri- 
diculous in his reveries; reſpeQable in his 
conduct; in a word, the ſtrangeſt com- 
pound of yillany and virtue, baſeneſs and 


H magna- 


En 


magnanimity, abſurdity and good ſenſe, 
that we find on record in the annals of 


mankind *, 
ans, 


* Cromwell died more than five millions in debt; 
though the parliament had left him in the treaſury 
above five hundred thouſand pounds, and ir. ſtores to 
the value of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds. 

Richard, the ſon of Cromwell, was proclaimed 
protector in his room; but Richard, being of a very 
different diſpoſition to his father, reſigned his autho- 
rity the 22d of April 1659 and ſoon after ſigned his 
abdication in form, and retired to live ſeveral years 
after his refignation, at firſt on the Continent, and 
afterwards upon his paternal fortune at home. 
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Ir we ſurvey the character of Charles 
the Second in the different lights which 
it will admit of, it will appear very va- 
rious, and give riſe to different and even 
oppoſite ſentiments. When conſidered 
as a companion, he appears the moſt amia- 
ble and engaging of men; and, indeed, 
in this view, his deportment muſt be al- 
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lowed altogether unexceptionable. His 
love of raillery was ſo tempered with good- 
breeding, that it was never offenſive. 
His propenſity to ſatire was ſo checked 
with diſcretion - that his friends never 
dreaded their becoming the object of it. 
His wit, to uſe the expreſſion of one who 
knew him well, and who was himſelf an 
exquiſite judge *, could not be ſaid fo 
much to be very refined or elevated, qua- 
lities apt to beget jealouſy and appre- 
henſion in company, as to be plain, gain- 
ing, well-bred, recommending kind of wit, 
And though perhaps he talked more than 
ſtrict rules of behaviour might permit, 
men were ſo pleaſed with the affable, 
communicative deportment of the mo- 
narch, that they always went away con- 
terited both with him and with them- 
Telves. This indeed is the moſt ſhining 
part of the king's character, and he ſeems 
to have been ſenſible of it; for he was 
fond of dropping the formalities of ſtate, 
and of relapfing every moment into the 
companion, 


* Marquis of Halifax. 
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In the duties of private life, his conduct, 
though not free from exception, was laud- 
able. He was an eaſy generous lover, a 
civil and obliging huſband, a friendly 
brother, an indulgent father, and a good- 
natured maſter. The voluntary friend- 
ſhips, however, which this prince contract- 
ed, nay, even his ſenſe of gratitude, were 
feeble; and he never attached himſelf to 
any of his miniſters or courtiers with a 
very ſincere affection. He believed them 
to have no other motive for ſerving him 
but ſelf-intereſt, and he was ſtill ready, in 
his turn, to ſacrifice them to preſent eaſe 
and convenience, 

With a detail on his private character 
we muſt ſet bounds to our panegyric on 
Charles. The other parts of his conduct 
may admit of ſome apology, but can de- 
ſerve ſmall applauſe, He was indeed ſo 
much fitted for private life, preferably to 
public, that he even poſſeſſed order, fru- 
gality, economy in the former; was pro- 
fuſe, thoughtleſs, negligent in the latter. 
When we conſider him as a ſovereign, his 
character, though not altogether void of 
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virtues, was in the main dangerous to his 
people, and diſhonourable to himſelf, 
Negligent of the intereſts of the nation, 
careleſs of its glory, averſe to its religion, 
jealous of its liberty, laviſh of its treaſure, 
and ſparing only of its blood; he expoſed 
it by his meaſures (though he appeared 
ever but in ſport) to the danger of a fu- 
rious civil war, and even to the ruin and 
ignominy of a foreign conteſt, Yet may 
all theſe enormities, if fairly and candidly 
examined, be imputed, in a great meaſure, 
to the indolence of his temper : a fault 
which, however unfortunate in a monarch, 
it is impoſſible for us to regard with great 
ſeverity, | 

It has been remarked of this king, that 
he never ſaid a fooliſh thing, nor ever did 
a wiſe one: a cenſure, which, though too 
far carried, ſeems to have ſome foundation 
in his character and deportment. Died 
Feb. 6, 1685, aged 34. 

Hume. 
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CHARLES II. was in his perſon tall and 
ſwarthy, and his countenance marked 
with ſtrong, harſh lineaments. His pene- 
tration was keen, his judgment clear, his 
underſtanding extenſive, his converſation 
lively and entertaining, and he poſſeſſed 
the talent of wit and ridicule. He was 
eaſy of acceſs, polite, and affable ; had he 
been limited to a private ſtation, he 
would have paſſed for the moſt agreeable 
and beſt-natured man of the age in which 
he lived. His greateſt enemies allow him 
to have been a civil huſband, an obliging 
lover, an affectionate father, and an indul- 
gent maſter; even as a prince he mani- 
feſted an averſion to cruelty and injuſtice. 
Yet theſe good qualities were more than 
over-balanced by his weakneſs and defects. 
He was a ſcoffer at religion, and a liber- 
tine in his morals; careleſs, indolent, pro- 
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fuſe, abandoned to effeminate pleaſure, 
incapable of any noble enterpriſe, a ſtran- 
ger to any manly friendſhip and grati- 
tude, deaf to the voice of honour, blind to 
the allurements of glory, and, in a word, 
wholly deſtitute of every active virtue, 
Being himſelf unprincipled, he believed 
mankind were falſe, perfidious, and in- 
tereſted; and therefore practiſed diſſimu- 
lation for his own convenience. He was 
ſtrongly attached to the French manners, 
government, and monarch; he was diſ- 
fatisfied with his own limited prerogative, 
The majority of his own ſubjects he de- 
ſpiſed or hated, as hypocrites, fanatics, and 
republicans, who had perſecuted his fa- 
ther and himſelf, and ſought the deſtruc- 
tion of the monarchy. In theſe ſen- 
timents, he could not be ſuppoſed to 
purſue the intereſt of the nation ; on the 
contrary, he ſeemed to think that his own 
ſafety was incompatible with the honour 
and advantage of his people. 
SMOLLETT. 
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Tavs lived and died king Charles tl 
Second. He was the greateſt inſtance in 
hiſtory of the various revolutions of which 
any one man ſcemed capable. He was 
bred up the firſt twelve years of his lite, 
with the ſplendour that became the heir 
of ſo great a crown. After that, he patled 
through eighteen years in great incqua- 
lities, unhappy in the war, in the loſs of 
his father, and of the crown of Eng- 
land.— While he was abroad at Paris, 
Colen, or Bruſlels, he never ſeemed to lay 
any thing to heart. He purſued all his 
diverſions, and irregular pleaſures, in a 
tree career; and ſeemed to be as ſerene 
under the loſs of a crown, as the greateſt 
philoſopher could have been. Nor did he 
willingly hearken to any of thoſe projects, 
with which, he complained often, his 
chancellor perſecuted him, That in which 
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he ſeemed moſt concerned was, to find 
money for ſupporting his expence. And 
it was often ſaid, that it Cromwell would 
have compounded the matter, and have 
given him a good round penſion, he might 
have been induced to refign his title to 
him. During has exile, he delivered him- 
ſelf io entirely to his pleaſures, that he 
became incapable of application. He 
ſpent little of his time in reading and 
ſtudy; and yet leſs in thinking. And in 
the ſtate his affairs were then in, he ac- 
cuſtomed himſelf to ſay to every perſon, 
and upon all occahons, that which he 
thought would pleaſe moſt: ſo that words 
or promiſes went very eaſily from him, 
And he had ſo ill an opinion of mankind, 
that he thought the great art of living and 
governing was, to manage all things, and 
all perſons, with. a depth of craft and 
diſſimulation. He defired to become ab- 
ſolute, and to overturn both our religion 
and laws; yet he would neither run the 
riſque, nor give himſelf the trouble, which 
10 great a deſign required. He had an 
appearance of gentleneſs in his outward 
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deportment ; but he ſeemed to have no 

bowels nor tenderneſs in his nature : and 

in the end of his liſe he became cruel, 
BURNET. 
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Tus character of Charles the Second, 
like the tranſactions of his reign, has at- 
ſumed various appearances, in proportion 
to the paſſions and prejudices of different 
writers. To affirm that he was a great 
and good king, would be as unjuſt as to 
alledge that he was deſtitute of all virtue, 
and a bloody and inhuman tyrant. The 
indolence of his diſpoſition, and the diſſi- 
pation occaſioned by his pleaſures, as they 
were at firſt the ſource of his misfortunes, 
became afterwards the ſafety of the na- 
tion. Had he joined the ambition of 
power, and the perſeverance and atten- 
tion of his brother, to his own infinuating 
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and engaging addreſs, he might have ſe- 
cured his reputation with writers, by en- 
ſlaving them with the nation. 

In his perſon he was tall and well made. 
His complexion was dark, the lines of his 
face ſtrong and harſh, when ſingly traced : 
but when his features were comprehended 
in one view, they appeared dignified and 
even pleaſing. In the motions of his per- 
ſon he was eaſy, graceful, and firm, His 
conſtitution was ſtrong, and communi- 
cated an active vigour to all his limbs, 
Though a lover of eaſe of mind, he 
was fond of bodily exerciſe. He roſe 
carly, he walked much, he mixed with 
the meaneſt of his ſubjects, and joined in 
their converſation, without diminiſhing 
his own dignity, or raifing their preſump- 
tion. He was acquainted with many 
perſons in the lower ſtations of life. He 
captivated them with ſprightly terms of 
humour, and with a kind of good-natured 
wit, which rendered them pleaſed with - 
themſelves. His guards only attended 
him on public occaſions. He took the air 
frequently in company with a fingle 
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friend, and though crowds followed him, 
it was more from a with to attract his 
notice, than from an idle curioſity. When 
evident deſigns againſt his life were daily 
exhibited before the courts of juſtice, he 
changed not his manner of appearing in 
public. It was ſoon after the Rye-houte 
plot was diſcovered, he is ſaid to have 
been ſevere on his brother's character, 
when he exhibited a ſtriking feature of his 
own. The duke returning from hunting 
with his guards, found the king one day 
in Hyde Park. He expreſſed his ſurpriſe 
how is majeſty could venture his perſon 
alone at ſuch a perilous time. © James,” 
(rephed the king,) “ take you care of 
« yourſelf, and I am fate. No man in 
« England will kill mz, to make You 
king.“ 

When he was oppoſed with moſt vio- 
lence in parliament, he continued the 
moſt popular man in the kingdom. His 
good- breeding as a gentleman, overcame 
the opinion conceived of his faults as a 
king. His affability, his eaſy addreſs, his 
attention to the yery prejudices of the 


people, 
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people, rendered him independent of all 
the arts of his enemies to inflame the 
vulgar, He is ſaid with reaſon to have 
died opportunely for his country. Had 
his life extended to the number of years 
which the ſtrength of his conſtitution 
ſeemed to promiſe, the nation would hve 
loſt all memory of their liberties. Had 
his fate placed Charles the Second in theſe 
latter times; when influence ſupplies the 
place of obvious power; when the crown 
has ceaſed to be diſtreſſed through the 
channel of its neceſlities; when the re- 
preientatives of the people, in granting 
ſupplies for the public ſervice, provide for 
themſelves ; his want of ambition would 
have precluded the jealouſy, and his po- 
pular qualities ſecured the utmoſt admira- 
tion of his ſubjects. His gallantry itſelf 
would be conſtrued into ſpirit, in an age 
where decency is only an improvement 
on vice. 
MACPHERSON, 
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Is many reſpects it muſt be owned, 
that he was a virtuous man, as well as a 
good monarch. He was frugal of the 
public money; he encouraged commerce 
with great attention ; he applied himſelf 
to naval affairs with ſucceſs; he ſupported 
the fleet as the glory and protection of 
England, He was alſo zealous for the 
honour of his country; he was capable of 


ſup- 
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ſ1pporting its intereſts with a degree of 
dignity. in the ſcale of Europe. In his pri- 
vate life he was almoſt irreproachable ; he 
was an indulgent parent, a tender huſ- 
band, a generous and fteady friend; in his 
deportment he was aftable, though ſtately; 
he beſtowed favours with peculiar grace ; 
he prevented ſolicitation by the ſudden- 
neſs of his diſpoſal of places; though ſcarce 
any prince was ever ſo generally deſerted, 
few ever had ſo many private friends; 
thoſe who injured him moſt were the firſt 
to implore his forgiveneſs, ard even after 
they had raiſed another prince to the 
throne, they reſpected his perſon, and were 
anxious for his ſafety. To theſe virtues 
he added a ſteadineſs of counſels, a perſe- 
verance in his plans, and courage in his 
enterpriſes, He was honourable and fair 
in all his dealings; he was unjuſt to men 
in their principles, but never with regard 
to their property. Though few monarchs 
ever oftended a people more, he yielded to 
none in his love of his ſubjects; he even 
affirmed, that he quitted England to 
prevent the horrors of a civil war, as 

much 
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much as from fear of a reſtraint upon his 
perſon from the prince of Orange. His 
great virtue was a ſtrict adherence to facts 
and truth in all he wrote and ſaid, though 
ſome parts of his conduct had rendered his 
ſincerity in his political profeſſion ſuſpected 
by his enemies, Abdicated his throne 
1689. 
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Tux enemies of James did not fail to 
make the moſt of the advantages they had 
gained by their ſubtle manceuvres; ſome 
ſaid, that the king's flight was the effect 
of a diſturbed conſcience, labouring under 
the load of ſecret guilt ; and thoſe whoſe 
cenſures were more moderate, aſſerted, 
that his incurable bigotry had led him even 
to ſacrifice his crown to the intereſts of his 
prieſts; and that he choſe rather to depend 
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on the precarious ſupport of a French force 
to ſubdue the refractory ſpirit of his peo- 
ple, than to abide the iſſue of events which 
threatened ſuch legal limitations as ſhould 
effectually prevent any further abuſe of 
power, 

The whole tenor of the king's paſt con- 
duct, undoubtedly gave a countenance to 


inſinuations which were in themſelves ſuf- . 


ficiently plauſible to anſwer all the pur- 
poſes for which they were induftriouſly 
circulated ; but when the following cir- 
cumſtances are taken into conhderation, 
namely, that timidity 1s natural to the 
human mind, when oppreſſed with an 
uninterrupted ſeries of misfortunes ; that 
the king's life was put entirely into the 
hands of a rival, whoſe ambitious views 
were altogether incompatible even with 
the ſhadow of regal power in his perſon ; 
that the means taken to increaſe the ap- 
prehenſions which reflections of this na- 
ture muſt neceflarily occaſion, were of the 
moſt mortifying kind; it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that if the principles of heroic 
virtue might have produced conduct in 

ſome 
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ſome exalted individuals, yet that the ge- 
nerality of mankind would, in James's 
ſituation, have ſought ſhelter in the pro- 
feſſed generoſity of a truſted friend, from 
perſonal inſult, perſonal danger, and from 
all the haraſhng ſuſpenſe under which 
the mind of this imprudent and unfortu- 
nate monarch had long laboured. 

The oppoſition of James's religious 
principles to thoſe of his ſubjects, his un- 
popular connexions with the court of 
France; but, above all, the permanent 
eſtabliſhment of a rival family on the 
throne of England, has formed in his fa- 
vour ſuch an union of prejudice and in- 
tereſt, as to deſtroy in the minds of poſte- 
rity, all that ſympathy which, on fimilar 
occaſions, and in fimilar misfortunes, has 
ſo wonderfully operated in favour of other 
princes ; and whilſt we pay the tribute of 
unavailing tears over the memory of 
Charles the Firſt; whilſt, with the Church 
of England, we venerate him as a martyr 
to the power and office of prelates ; whilſt 
we ſee, with regret, that he was ſtripped of 
his dignity and life at the very time when 

the 
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the chaſtifing hand of affliction had, in a 
great meaſure, corrected the errors of a 
faulty education; the irreſiſtible power of 
truth muſt oblige us to confeſs, that the 
adherence to religious principle, which coſt 
the father his life, deprived the ſon of his 
dominions ; that the enormous abuſes of 
power with which both ſovereigns are ac- 
cuſed, owed their origin to the ſame 
ſource; the errors ariſing from a bad edu- 
cation, aggravated and extended by the 
impious flattery of deſigning prieſts ; we 
ſhall alſo be obliged to confeſs, that the 
parliament itſelf, by an unprecedented ſer- 
vility, helped to confirm James in the 
exalted idea he had entertained of the 
royal office, and that the doctrines of an 
abſolute and unconditional ſubmiſſion on 
the part of ſubjects, which, in the reign of 
his father, was, in a great meaſure, con- 
fined to the precepts of a Laud, a Sib- 
thorpe, and Maynwaring, were now taught 
as the avowed doctrines of the Church of 
England, were acknowledged by the two 
Univerſities, and implicity avowed by a 
large majority of the nation; ſo great, in- 
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deed, was the change in the temper, man- 
ners, and opinions of the people, from the 
commencement of the reign of Charles the 
Firſt to the commencement of the reign of 
his ſon James, that at this ſhameful period 
the people gloried in having laid all their 
privileges at the foot of the throne, and 
execrated every generous principle of free- 
dom, as ariſing from a ſpirit totally incom- 
patible with the peace of ſociety, and al- 
together repugnant to the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity. 

This was the ſituation of affairs at the 
acceſſion of the unfortunate James ; and 
had he been equally unprincipled as his 
brother, the deceaſed king; had he pro- 
felled himſelf a Proteſtant, whilſt he was 
in his heart a Papiſt ; had he not regarded 
it as his duty to uſe his omnipotent power 
for the reſtoring to ſome parts of its an- 
cient dignity a Church which he regard- 
ed as the only true Church of Chriſt ; or 
had he, inſtead of attacking the preroga- 
tive of the prelacy, ſuffered them to ſhare 
the regal deſpotiſm which they had fixed 
on the baſis of conſcience, the moſt fla- 

grant 
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grant abuſes of civil power would never 
have been called in judgment againſt him, 
and parliament themſelves would have 
lent their conſtitutional authority to have 
rivetted the chains of the empire in ſuch 
a manner as ſhould have put it out of the 


power of the moſt determined votaries of 


freedom to have re-eſtabliſhed the govern- 
ment on its ancient foundation. From 
this immediate evil England owes its de- 
liverance to the bigotted fincerity of 
James; a circumſtance which ought, in 
ſome meaſure, to conciliate our affections 
to the memory of the ſufferer, and induce 
us to treat thoſe errors with lenity, which 
have led to the enjoyment of privileges 
which can never be entirely loſt, but by a 
general corruption of principle and depra- 
vity of manners. 

It was ſaid by the witty duke of Buck- 
ingham, © that Charles the Second might 
« do well if he would, and that James 
« would do well if he could;“ an obſerva- 
tion which ſays little for the underſtand- 
ing of James, but a great deal for his heart; 
and, with all the blemiſhes with which his 
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public character is ſtained, he was not de 
ficient in ſeveral qualities neceſſary to com- 
poſe a good ſovereign, His induſtry and 
buſineſs were exemplary, he was frugal of 
the public money, he cheriſhed and ex- 
tended the maritime power of the empire, 
and his encouragement of trade was at- 
tended with ſuch ſucceſs, that, according 
to the obſervation of the impartial hiſto- 
rian Ralph, as the frugality of his admi- 
niſtration helped to increaſe the number of 
malcontents, ſo his extreme attention to 
trade was not leſs alarming to the whole 
body of the Dutch, than his reſolution not 
to ruſh into a war with France was mor- 
tifying to their ſtadtholder. 

In domeſtic life, the character of James, 
though not irreproachable, was compara- 
tively good. It is true, he Was in a great 
meaſure tainted with that Hicentiouſneſs of 
manners, which at this time pexvaded the 
whole ſociety, and which reigned trium- 
phant within the circle of the court; but 
he was never carried into any exceſſes 
which trenched deeply on the duties of 
ſocial life; and if the qualities of his heart 
were 
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were only to be judged by his different 
conduct in the different characters of 
huſband, father, maſter, and friend, he 
might be pronounced a man of very amia- 
ble diſpoſition, But thoſe who know not 
how to forgive injuries, and can never par- 
don the errors, the infirmities, the vices, 
or even the virtues of their fellow-crea- 
tures, when in any reſpect they affect per- 
ſonal intereſt or inclination, will aim 
againſt them the ſenſibility of every hu- 
mane mind, and can never expect from 
others that juſtice and commiſeration 
which themſelves have never exerciſed : 
but whilſt we execrate that rancorous 
cruelty with which James, in the ſhort 
hour of triumph, perſecuted all thoſe who 
endeavoured to thwart his ambitious hopes, 
it is but juſtice to obſerve, that the rank 
vices of pride, malice, and revenge, which 
blacken his conduct, whilſt he figured in 
the ſtation of preſumptive heir to the 
crown, and afterwards in the character of 
ſovereign, on the ſucceſsful quelling of the 
Monmouth rebellion, were thoroughly 
corrected by the chaſtiſing hand of afflic- 
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tion: that the whole period of his lite, 
from his return to Ireland to the day of 
his death, was ſpent in the exerciſe of the 
firſt Chriſttan virtues, paticnce, fortitude, 
humility, and reſignation, Bretonnean, 
his biographer, records, that he always 
ſpoke with an extreme moderation of the 
individuals who had ated the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsfully in his disfavour; that he reproved 
thoſe who mentioned their conduct with 
leventy ; that he read, even with a floical 
apathy, the bittereſt writings which were 
publithed againſt him ; that he regarded 
the loſs of empire as a neceſſary correction 
of the miſdemeanors of his life, and even 
rebuked thoſe who expreſſed any concern 
for the iſſue of events, which he reſpected 

as ordinations of the divine will. 
According to the fame biographer, 
James was exact in his devotion, moderate 
even to abſtinence in his life; tull of ſfen- 
timents of the higheſt contrition for paſt 
offences; and, according to the diſcipline 
of the Romiſh church, was very ſevere in 
the auſterities which he inflicted on his 
perſon. As this prince juſtly regarded 
I himſelf 


himſelf as a martyr to the Catholic faith, 
as his warmeſt friends were all of this 
perſuaſion, as his converſation in his re- 
tirement at St. Germain's was entirely, in 
a great meaſure, contined to prieſts and 
devotees, it is natural that this ſuperſtition 
ſhould increaſe with the increale of reli— 
gious ſentiment; and as he had made uſe 
of his power and authority, whilſt in Eng- 
land, to enlarge the number of protelytes 
in popery, ſo, in a private ſtation, he la- 
boured inceflantly, by prayer, exhortation, 
and example, to confirm the piety of his 
Popith adherents, and to effect a refor- 
mation in thoſe who ſtill continued firm to 
the doctrines of the church of England, 
He viſited the monks of La Trappe once a 
year, the ſevereſt order of religicniſts in 
Frince; and his conformity to the dit- 
cipline of the convent was ſo ſtrict and 
exact, that he impreſſed thoſe devotees 
with ſentiments of admiration at his picty, 
humility, and conſtancy. 

Thus having ſpent twelve years with a 
higher degree of peace and tranquillity 
than he had ever experienced in the moſt 
tr1- 
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triumphant part of his lite, he was ſeized 
with a palty in September 1701, and, after 
having languithed fifteen days, dicd in the 
fixty-c1ghth year of his age, having filled 
up the interval between his firſt ſeizure and 
final exit with the whole train of religious 
exerciles enjoined on ſimilar occaſions by 
the church of Rome, with ſolemn and re- 
peated proſeſſions of his faith, and earneſt 
exhortation to his two children, the young- 
cſt of whom was born in the ſecond year 
of his exile, to keep ſtedfaſt to the religion 
in which they had been educated, Theſe 
precepts and commands have acted with a 
force ſupertor to all the temptations of 
a crown, and have been adhered to with a 
firmneſs which obliges an hiſtorian to ac- 
knowledge the ſuperiority which James's 
deſcendants, in the nice points of honour 
and conſcience, have gained over the cha- 
racter of Henry the Fourth, who, at the 
period when he was looked up to as the 
creat hero of the Proteſtant cauſe, made 
no 1cruple to accept a crown on the dif- 
graceful terms of abjuring the prinetples 
of the Reformation, and embracing the 
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principles of a religion, which, from his 
early infancy, he had been taught to re- 
gard as 1dolatrous and profane. 

The dominion of error over the minds 
of the generality of mankind is irreſiſtible. 
James, to the laſt hour of his life continued 
as great a bigot to his political as his reli- 
gious errors: he could not help conſider- 
ing the ſtrength and power of the crown 
as a circumſtance neceſſary to the preſer- 
vation and happineſs of the people; and 
in a letter of advice which he wrote to his 
ſon, whilſt he conjures him to pay a reli- 
gious obſervance to all the duties of a good 
ſovereign, he cautions him againſt ſuffering 
any entrenchment on the royal preroga- 
tive. Among ſeveral heads, containing 
excellent inſtructions on the art of reign- 
ing happily and juſtly, he warns the young 
prince never to diſquiet his ſubjects in 
their property or their religion; and, 
what is remarkable, to his laſt breath he 
perſiſted in aſſerting, that he never at- 
tempted to ſubvert the laws, or procure 
more than a toleration and equality of 
privilege to his Catholic ſubjects. As there 
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is great reaſon to believe this aſſertion to 
be true, it ſhews, that the deluſion was 
incurable under which the king laboured, 
by the truſt he had put in the knaviſh 
doctrines of lawyers and prieſts; and that 
neither himſelf, nor his Proteſtant abettors, 
could fathom the conſequences. of that 
enlarged toleration which he endeayoured 
to eſtabliſh, 
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WILTIIAM III. was in his perſon of the 
middle ſtature, a thin body, and delicate 
conſtitution, ſubject to an aſthma and con- 
tinual cough from his infancy, He had 
an aquiline noſe, ſparkling eyes, a large 
forehead, and grave ſolemn aſpect. He 
was very ſparing of ſpeech ; his converſa- 
tion was dry, and his manner diſguſting, 
except in battle, when bis deportment was 

free, 
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free, ſpirited, and animating. In courage, 
fortitude, and equanimity, he rivalled the 
molt eminent warriors of antiquity; and 
his natural ſagacity made amends tor the 
defects of his education, which had not 
been properly ſuperintended. He was re- 
ligious, temperate, generally juſt and fin- 
cere, a ſtranger to violent tranſports of 
paſſion, and might have paſſed for one of 
the beſt princes of the age in which he 
lived, had he never aſcended the throne of 
Great Britain, But the diſtinguiſhing cri- 
terion of his character was ambition; to 
this he ſacrificed the punctilios of honour 
and decorum, in depoſing his own father- 
in-law and uncle; and this he gratified at 
the expence of the nation that raiſed him 
to ſovereign authority. He aſpired to the 
honour of acting as umpire in all the con- 
teſts of Europe; and the ſecond object of 
his attention was, the proſperity of that 
country to which he owed his birth and 
extraction, Whether he really thought 
the intereſts of the Continent and Great 
Britain were inſeparable, or ſought only to 
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drag England into the confederacy as a 
convenient ally; certain it is, he involved 
theſe kingdoms in foreign connections, 
which, in all probability, will be productive 
of their ruin. In order to eſtabliſh this fa- 
vourite point, he ſcrupled not to employ 
all the engines of corruption, by which 
means the morals of the nation were to- 
tally debauched. He procured a parlia- 
mentary ſanction for a ſtanding army, 
which now ſeems to be interwoven in the 
conſtitution. He introduced the pernicious 
practice of borrowing upon remote funds; 
an expedient that neceſlarily hatched a 
brood of uſurers, brokers, and ſtock- jobbers, 
to prey upon the vitals of their country. 
He entailed upon the nation a growing 
debt, and a ſyſtem of politics big with mi- 
ſery, deſpair, and deſtruction. To ſum up 
his character in a few words, William was 
a fataliſt in religion, indefatigable in war, 
enterpriſing in politics, dead to all the 
warm and generous emotions of the human 
heart, a cold relation, an indifferent 
huſband, a diſagreeable man, an un- 

gracious 
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gracious prince, and an imperious ſo- 
vereign. 
Died March Sth, 1701, aged 52, having 
reigned 13 years. 
SMOLLETT, 
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W1LLIAM the Third, king of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, was in his perſon of mid- 
dle fize, ill- ſhaped in his limbs, ſomewhat 
round in his ſhoulders, light brown in the 
colour of his hair, and in his complexion. 
The lines of his face were hard, and his 
noſe was aquiline; but a good and pene- 
trating eye threw a kind of light on his 
countenance, which tempered its ſeverity, 
and rendered his harſh features, in ſome 
meaſure, agreeable. Though his conſti- 
tution was weak, delicate, and infirm, he 
loyed the manly exerciſes of the field; and 
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often indulged himſelf in the pleaſures, 
and even ſometimes in the exceſſes, of the 
table. In his private character he was 
frequently harſh, paſlionate, and ſevere, 
with regard to trifles; but when the 
ſubject roſe equal to his mind, and in the 
tumult of battle, he was dignified, cool, 
and ſerene, Though he was apt to orm 
bad impreſſions, which were not eafily re- 
moved, he was neither vindictive in his 
diſpofition, nor obſtinate in his reſentment. 
Neglected in his education, and, perhaps, 
deſtitute by nature of an elegance of mind, 
he had no taſte for literature, none for the 
{ciences, none for the beautiful arts. He 
paid no attention to muſic, he underſtood 
no poetry; he diſregarded learning; he 
encouraged no men of letters, no painters, 
no artiſts of any kind. In fortification 
and the mathematics he had a confiderable 
degree of knowledge. Though unſucceil- 
ful in the field, he underſtood military 
operations by land; but he neither poſſeſſed 


nor pretended to any ſkill in maritime 
affairs. 
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In the diſtributions of ſavours he was 
cold and injudicious. In the puniſhment 
of crimes, often too eaſy, and ſometimes 
too ſevere. He was parſimonious where 
he ſhould have been liberal ; where he 
ought to be ſparing, frequently profuſe. 
In his temper he was filent and reſerved, 
in his addreſs ungraceful ; and though not 
deſtitute of diſſimulation, and qualified for 
intrigue, leſs apt to conceal his paſſions 
than his deſigns: theſe defects, rather than 
vices of the mind, combining with an 
indifference about humouring mankind 
through their ruling paſſions, rendered him 
extremely unfit for gaining the aftections 
of the Engliſh nation. His reign, there- 
fore, was crowded with mortifications of 
various kinds; the diſcontented parties 
among his ſubjects found no difficulty in 
eſtranging the minds of the people from a 
prince poſſeſſed of few talents to make 
him popular. He was truſted, perhaps, 
leſs than he deſerved, by the mot 
obſequious of his parliaments; but it 
ſeems, upon the whole, apparent, that 
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the nation adhered to his government 
more from a fear of the return of his 
predeceſſor, than from any attachment 
to his own perſon, or reſpe&t for his 
right to the throne, 


MACFHERSON. 


CHARACTER 


CHARACTER 


oF 


ANNE. 


Tur queen continued to doſe in a le- 
thargic inſenſibility, with very ſhort inter- 
vals, till the firſt day of (Auguſt in the 
morning, when ſhe expired, in the fiftieth 
year of her age, and in the thirteenth of 
her reign. Anne Stuart, queen of Great 
Britain, was in her perſon of the middle 
ſize, well-proportioned ; her hair was of a 
dark brown colour, her complexion ruddy, 

her 
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her features were regular, her countenance 
was rather round than oval, and her atpect 
more comely than majeſtic: her voice was 
clear and melodious, and her preſence 
engaging ; her capacity was naturally good, 
but not much cultivated by learning; nor 
did ſhe exhibit any marks of extraordi- 
nary genius, or perſonal ambition: ſhe vas 
certainly deficient in that vigour of mind 
by which a prince ought to preſerve her in- 
dependence, and avoid the ſnares and 
fetters of ſycophants and favourites; but, 
whatever her weakneſs in this particular 
might have been, the virtues of her heart 
were never called in queſtion ; ſhe was a 
pattern of conjugal affection and fidelity, 
a tender mother, a warm friend, an indul- 
gent miſtreſs, a munificent patron, a mild 
and merciful princeſs; during whoſe reign 
no blood was ſhed for treaſon. She was 
zealouſly attached to the Church of Eng- 
land, from conviction rather than from 
prepoſſeſſion; unaffectedly pious, juſt, cha- 
ritable, and compaſſionate. She felt a 
mother's ſondneſs for her people, by whom 
ſhe was univerſally beloved with a warmth 
8 of 
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of affection which even the prejudice of 
party could not abate, In a word, if 
ſhe was not the greateſt, ſhe was certainly 
one of the beſt and moſt unblemiſhed 
ſovereigns that ever ſat upon the throne of 
England, and well deſerved the expreſſive, 


though ſimple, epithet of, the“ good queen 
Anne.“ 


She died in 1714. 
SMOLLETT, 


ANOTHER CHARACTER 


oF 


ANNE. 


Tuus died Anne Stuart, queen of Great 
Britain, and one of the beſt and greateſt 
monarchs that ever filled that throne. 
What was moſt remarkable, was a clear 
harmonious voice, always admired in her 
gracetul delivery of her ſpeeches to parha- 
ment, inſomuch that it uſed to be a com- 
mon ſaying in the mouth of every one, 
that her very ſpeech was muſic,” Good- 
nature, the true characteriſtic of the 


Stuarts, 
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Stuarts, predominated in her temper, 
which was a compound of benevolence, 
generoſity, indolence, and timidity, but 
not without a due ſenſibility of any flight 
which ſhe thought was offered to her per- 
ſon or her dignity; to theſe all her actions, 
both as a monarch and as a woman, may 
be aſcribed; theſe were the ſources both 
of her virtues and her failings: her greateſt 
bleſſing upon earth was that entire union 
of affections and inclinations between her 
and her royal conſort ; which made them 
a perfect pattern of conjugal love. She 
was a fond and tender mother, an eaſy and 
indulgent miſtreſs, and a moſt gracious ſo- 
vereign; but ſhe had more than once rea- 
ſon to repent her giving up her heart, and 
truſting her ſecrets without reſerve to her 
favourites. She retained to the laſt the 
principle of that true religion which ſhe 
had imbibed early ; being devout with- 
out affectation, and charitable without 
oſtentation. She had a great reverence 
for clergymen eminent for learning and 
good lives, and was particularly bene- 
ficent to the poorer ſort of them, of 
which 
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which ſhe left an evidence which bears 
her name, and will perpetuate both 
that and her bounty to all ſucceeding 
generations, 

CHAMBERLAINE, 


ANOTHER CHARACTER 


oF 


ANNE. 


Tavs died Anne Stuart, queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in the fiftieth year of 
her age, and thirteenth of her reign. In 
her perſon ſhe was of a middle ſtature, and, 
before the bore children, well made. Her 
hair was dark, her complexion ſanguine, 
her features ſtrong, but not irregular; her 
whole countenance more dignihed than 
agreeable. In the accompliſhments of 
the mind, as a woman, ſhe was not de- 
ficient ; ſhe underſtood muſic; ſhe loved 
painting; ſhe had even ſome taſte for 
works of genius; ſhe was always ge- 
nerous, ſometimes liberal, but never 

profuſe. 
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profuſe. Like the reſt of the family, 
the was good-natured to a degree of 
weakneſs; indolent in her diſpoſition, 
timid by nature, devoted to the company 
of her favourites, eaſily led. She pofletied 
all the virtues of her father, except 
political courage; the was ſubject to 
all his weakneſſes, except enthuſiaſm in 
religion; ſhe was jealous of her authority, 
and ſullenly irreconcileable towards thoſe 
who treated either herſelf or prerogative 
with diſreſpect; but, like him alſo, ſhe 
was much better qualified to diſcharge the 
duties of a private life than to act the part 
of a ſovereign. As a friend, a mother, a 
wife, the deſerved every praiſe. Her con- 
duct as a daughter could ſcarcely be ex- 
ceeded by a virtue much ſuperior to all 
theſe. Upon the whole, though her reign 
was crowded with great events, ſhe can- 
not, with any juſtice, be called a great 
princeſs. Subject to terror, beyond the 
conſtitutional timidity of her ſex, ſhe 
was altogether incapable of decifive coun- 
ſels, and nothing but her irreſiſtible po- 
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pularity could have ſnpported her autho- 
rity amidſt the ferment of thoſe diſtracted 
times, 
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GEORGE I. 


GeoRGE I. was plain and fimple in his 
perſon and addreſs; grave and compoſed 
in his deportment, though eaſy, familiar, 
and facetious in his hours of relaxation. 
Before he aſcended the throne of Great j 
Britain, he had acquired the character of 
a circumſpect general, a juſt and merciful 
prince, a wiſe politician, who perfectly 
underſtood, and ſteadily purſued, his own 
intereſt, 
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intereſt, With theſe qualities, it cannot 
be doubted but that he came to England 
extremely well diſpoſed to govern his new 
ſubjects according to the maxims of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, and the genius of the 
people; and if ever he ſeemed to deviate 
from theſe principles, we may take it for 
granted that he was miſled by the venal 
ſuggeſtions of a miniſtry, whoſe power 
and influence were founded on corruption. 

Died at Oſnabruck, June 11, 1727; 
aged 68. 


SMOLLETT. 


ANOTHER CHARACTER 


O F 


GEORGE I. 


WHATEVER was good or great in the 
reign of George I. ought to be attributed 
wholly to himſelf: whenever he devia- 
ted, it might juſtly be imputed to a mi- 
niſtry always partial and often corrupt, 
He was almoſt ever attended with good 

fortune, 
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fortune, which was partly owing to pru- 
dence and more to aſſiduity. In ſhort, 
his ſucceſſes are the ſtrongeſt inſtance of 
how much may be achieved by moderate 
abilities exerted with application and 
unitormity. 
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GEORGE Il. 


Hz was in his perſon rather lower than 
the middle fize, well ſhaped, erect, with 
eyes remarkably prominent, a high noſe, 
and fair complexion. In his diſpoſition 
he is ſaid to have been haſty, prone to 
anger, eſpecially in his youth, yet ſoon ap- 
peaſed; otherwiſe mild, moderate, and 
humane ; in his way of living temperate, 
regular, and ſo methodical in every branch 
| of 
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of private economy, that his attention de- 
ſcended to objects which a great king 
(perhaps) had better overlook. He was 
tond of military pomp and parade; and 
perſonally brave. He loved war as a ſol- 
dier; he ſtudied it as a ſcience; and cor- 
reſponded on this ſubject with ſome of 
the greateſt officers whom Germany has 
produced. The extent of his underſtand- 
ing, and the ſplendour of his virtue, we 
ſhall not preſume to aſcertain, or attempt 
to diſplay; we rather wiſh for opportu- 
nities to expatiate on his munificeace and 
liberality ; his generous regard to genius 
and learning; his royal encouragement 
and protection of thoſe arts by which a 
nation 1s at once benefited and adorned, 
With reſpect to his government, it very 
ſeldom deviated from the inſtitutions of 
law; or encroached upon private property ; 
or interfered with the common admi- 
niſtration of juſtice. The circumſtances 
that cluefly marked his public character, 
were a predilection for his native country, 
and a cloſe attention to the political in- 
terelts of the Germanic body: points and 

principles 
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principles to which he adhered with the 
moſt invincible fortitude ; and 1t ever the 
blood and treaſure of Great Britain were 
ſacrificed to theſe conſiderations, we ought 
not ſo much to blame the prince, who 
acted from the dictates of natural affec- 
tion, as we ſhould deteſt a ſucceſſion of 
venal miniſters, all of whom in their 
turns devoted themſelves, ſoul and body, 
to the gratification of his paſſion, or par- 
tiality, ſo prejudicial to the true intereſt of 
their country. 

Died ſuddenly at Kenſington, OA, 25, 
1760; aged 77. 


SMOLLETT. 


ANOTHER CHARACTER 
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GEORGE II. 


His character is by no means compli- 
eated. Violent in his temper, but hu— 
mane and candid in his diſpoſition, he 
conciliated the affection, if he failed to 

KR command 
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command the reſpect, of thoſe who were 
moſt about his perſon. If his underſtand- 
ing was not very capacious, his judgment 
was ſound; and it he had little of the 
munificence of a great monarch, he poſ- 
ſeſſed in perfection the economy of a 
prudent prince. Nor did that economy, 
though perhaps too minute for his exalted 
ſtation, remarkably impair the ſplendour 
of his royal dignity, until age rendered 
ſtate inconvenient to him. His fond at- 
tachment to German politics made the 
carly part of his reign anpopular, But 
the bold ſpirit with which he reſented 
the inſults offered to his crown; the rea- 
dineſs with which he changed his mi- 
niſters, in compliance with the wiſhes of 
his people; and the brilliant conqueſts 
with which the latter years of his reign 
were adorned, have endeared his memory 
to the Engliſh nation. 
RUSSELL, 


ANOTHEB 
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ANOTHER CHARACTER 
0 F 


GEORGE IL 


Ir any monarch was happy in the pe- 
culiar mode and time of his death it was 
he. The factions which had been nurſing 
in his reign had not yet come to maturity; 
and all their virulence threatened to fall 
upon his ſuccetlor. He was himſelf of no 
ſhining abilities; and, conſequently, while 
he was ſuffered to guide his German do- 
minions, he entruſted the care of Britain 
to his miniſters at home. However, as 
we ſtand too near this monarch to view 
his real character without partiality, take 
the following characters of him, by two 
writers of oppoſite ſentiments. 

« As to the extent of his underſtanding 
* (ſays one), or the ſplendor of his virtue, 
«© we rather wiſh for opportunities of 
« praiſing, than undertake the taſk our- 
« ſelves. His public character was mark- 
« ed with a predileQion for his native 
« country, to which he ſacrificed all other 
« motives.” 
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On the other hand, ſays his panegyriſt, 
On whatever fide we look upon his cha- 
racter, we thall find ample matter for 


C juſt and unſuſpected praiſe. None of 
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his predeceſlors in the throne of Eng- 
land lived to ſo great an age, or enjoyed 
longer felicity. His ſubjects were ſtill 
improving under him in commerce and 
arts; and his own economy ſet a pru- 
dent example to the nation, which how- 
ever they did not follow. He was in 
his temper ſudden and violent; but this, 
though it influenced his behaviour, 
made no change in his conduct, which 
was generally gaided by reaſon. He 
was plain and direct in his intentions, 
true to his word, ſteady in his favour 
and protection to his ſervants; not 
parting even with his miniſters till 
compelled to it by the violence of 
faction. In ſhort, through the whole 
of lite he appeared rather to live 
for the cultivation of uſeful virtues 
than ſplendid ones; and, ſatisfied with 
being good, left others their unenvied 
orcatneſs.” 155 %, 

25 GoLDsMITH. 


GEORGE III. 


GFEoOrGs II. was ſaccecded in his regal 
and el rnfuriions by his grandſon, 
George III. a young prince of an amiable 
diſpoſition, and of the moſt unblemiſhed 
manners, His firſt ſpeech to his parha- 
ment excited the higheſt hopes of a pa- 
triotic reign. “ Born and educated in this 
country, I glory,” ſaid he, “ in the 
% name of BxiToxn!'—May ſuch ſen- 
timents ever influence the conduct of our 
gracious Sovereign, whom God preſerve, 
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THE SUCCESSION 


OF THE 


KINGS AN D QUEENS or ENGLAND, 
FROM 


ALFRED TO TBE PRESENT TIME. 


. Regan 


to feign, hy 

87: ALFRED (the great) reigned 29 years and 6 
months; died in goo, aged 51, and was 
ſucceeded by his ſecond ſon, 


goo EDWARD (the der), who reigned” 24 ytars; 
died in 925y-aged , and was fucceeded by 
his natural ſon, : 


925 ATHELSTAN, who reigned 15 years; died in 
492, aged , and was ſucceeded by his 
brother 


942 EDMUND, who reigned 6 years; died in 948, 
aged 25, and was ſucceeded by his brother 


948 Epasp, who reigned 9 years; died in 955, 
aged 31, and was ſucceeded by his nephew 


955 


935 


959 


975 


1035 


1040 


1041 
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Epwy, who reigned 4 years; died in 599, 


and was ſucceeded by his brother 


Epo AR, who reigned 16 years; died in 9735, 


aged 33, and was ſucceeded by his ſon 


EnwaRD (the martyr), who reigned 4 years; 
was ſtabbed by order of his ſtepmother in 


979, aged , and was ſuccceded by his talt 
brother 


ETHELRED, who reigned 37 years; dicd 


in 1016, and was ſucceeded by his fon 


EDMUND (Ironſide), whe tigned about 


montbs, was murdered, and the throne uſurp- 
ed by 


— — 


CanuTte (a Dane), who reigned 19 years; 
died in 103 5, aged „ and was tucceeded by 
his fon 

HaRroLD I. (ſurnamed Hareſoot) who reigned 


5 years; died 1040, and was ſucceeded by 
his half brother 


HaRrDICANUTEF, who reigned (nearly) two 
years; died in 1041, and was fſuccecded , 


by 


Epwanp (the confeſſor), who reigned (near) 
24 years; dicd in 1066, and was ſucceeded 
by 
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1:66 HakroLD II. who reigned about 9 months; 
was killed in battle, and the throne filled 


by 


1066 WiLLIiam (the Conqueror), who reigned 
21 years; died in 1087, aged 61, and was 
ſucceeded by his ſon 


1087 WII Lt (Rufus), who reigned near 13 
years; died in 1100, aged 44, and was ſuc- 
d by his brother 1 


» * 


4 Hzixiay I. who reigned 365 years; died in 
1135, aged 67, and was ſucceeded by his 
nephew 


1135 STEPHEN, who reigned 19 years; died in 
1154; aged , and was ſucceeded by 


1154 HENRY II. who reigned 35 years; died in 
1189, aged 56, and was ſucceeded by his 
fon 
1189 


1189 


1199 


1215 


1272 


1307 


1327 


1377 
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Ricntarn I, who reigned 9 years and 8 
months; died 1199, aged 41, and was fvc- 
cceded by his brother 


Jonny, who reigned 17 years and 6 months; 


died in 1215, aged go, and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon 


Henry III. who reigned 56 years; died 


in 1272, aged 65, and was ſucceeded by 
his ſon 


EDbwaR D I. who reigned (near) 34 years; 


died in 14307, aged 68, and was ſucceeded 
by his fourth ſon 


Edward II. who reigned 20 years; was 
Apthroned and murde:;44, in 122% 2pd was 
. 


ſucceeded by his ſon 


EpwarD III. who reigned 50 years; died 


in 1377, aged 63, and was ſucceeded by his 
grandſon 


RicaarD II. who reigned 22 years; reſigned 


his crown in 1399, was murdered the year 
following, and ſucceeded by his couſin. 


1399 


1413 


1522 


1461 


1483 


1483 
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The LINE of LAN CAS TER. 


Henry IV. who reigned 13 years and 6 
months: died in 1413, aged 45 years, and 
was ſuccecced by his ſon 


HENRY V. who reigned 9 years and 4 months; 
died in 1422, aged 33, and was ſucceeded by 
his ſon 


HENRY VI. who reigned 38 years and 6 
months; was depoſed in 1461, and ſucceed- 
ed by his couſin 


— 


The LINE of YORK. 


ESW&K22 IV who 198 £2 fears; died in 
1483, aged 41, and wes ſuccecied by his 
(infant) ſon 

EpwarD V. who was murdered the ſame 
year by order of his uncle the duke of 
Glouceſter, who ſucceeded him by the ti- 
tle of 

RicuaRèD III. who reigned 2 years; was lain 
at the battle of Boſworth in 1485, aged 37, 
and was ſucceeded by 
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16c3 


1625 
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The FAMILIES united. 


HENRY VII. who reigned 23 years and $ 
months; died in 1509, aged 52, and was 
fucceeded by his ſon 


HENRY VIII. who reigned 37 years and 9 
months; died in 1547, aged 55, and was 
ſucceeded by his only ſon 


EpwarD VI. who reigned 6 years and 5 


months; died in 1553, aged 16, and was 
ſucceeded by his halt ſiſter 


Mary, who reigned 5 years and 4 months; 


died in 1558, aged 42, and was ſucceeded by 
her half ſiſter 


ELIZABETH, who reigned 44 years = 4 
months; died in 1603, aged 69 years and 6 
months, and was ſucceeded by her (third) 
couſin 


James I. who reigned 22 years; ded in 
1625, aged 58, and was ſucceeded by his 
fon 


CuARLESs I. who reigned 23 years: was bee 
headed (January 30) 1649, aged 48, aſter 
which the kingdom was governed by a 
Commonwealth about 11 years, 


1680 
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t660 CUARLESs II. fon of Charles I. was re- 
ſtored to the throne, reigned 24 years; died 
in 1685, aged 53, and was ſucceeded by his 
brother 


1685 James II. reigned 4 years, and fled out of 
the kingdom in 1668, and was ſucceeded by 
his ſon-in-law 


1689 WILLIAM III. who reigned 13 years; died in 
1702, aged 51, and was ſucceeded by his 
ſiſter-in-law 


1702 Ax NE, who reigned 12 years; died in 1714, 
aged 49, and was ſucceeded by her couſin 


1714 Gonk I. (elector of Hanover) who reign- 
ed 12 years and 10 months; died in 
1727, aged 67, and was ſucceeded by his 
. fon 
1727 Grorces II. who reigned 34 years; died in 
1700, aged 77, was ſucceeded by his grand - 
ſon (his preſent Majeſty) 


2760 Georg III. 


THE END, 
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